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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a 
CTIVE operations against Sontay have begun at last. 
Admiral Courbet, in a telegram dated December 16th, 
jnforms the Minister of Marine that he left Hanoi with his force 
on December 11th, and by the 16th had carried the outworks of 
Pontay, consisting, we are elsewhere informed, of five stockaded 
villages. The French loss was thirteen officers and two hundred 
and thirty-three men, Marines and Turcos, killed and wounded. 
This is official, and the Admiral states that the enemy made an 
“intrepid resistance ;” which, again, is proved by the unusual pro- 
portion of officers killed and disabled. The troops were supported 
by a heavy fire from the gunboats, which will not be available 
in the final attack. This was to have been delivered, according to 
the Admiral, on the 16th, but all other accounts fix the 17th as the 
day. No direct allusion is made to the presence of Chinese Regu- 
lars in Sontay; but the Admiral mentions that “the enemy 
are well armed.” The Tonquinese “ Black Flags ” are notorious 
for their courage, but the presence of Chinese leaders, despatched 
from an Empire supposed by them to be irresistible, would 
greatly increase their determination. We fear, too, that the 
French commanders, acting on the theory that the Tonquinese 
are rebels against their own king, have committed the insane 
mistake of ordering that no quarter should be given, so that 
their enemies must fight like rats in a corner. 











The intelligence from Sontay was received in the French 
Senate as almost barring discussion. The Duc de Broglie made 
a speech on the Votes of Credit, denouncing the general feeling 
that criticism was unpatriotic, but still that was the feeling ; 
and Admiral Jauréguiberry was warmly cheered for a very 
Chauvinist speech. He thought China would accept accom- 
plished facts, but if not, he would “ follow the example of 1860,” 
when Pekin was directly attacked by Lord Elgin and General 
Montauban. That could be done without blockading ports, and 
Europe would despise France if she passed under the Caudine 
Forks of China.” M. de Freycinet was nearly as violent, asking 
that China should be called on to withdraw her troops, and that 
if she did not, “ material guarantees ” should be seized; and M. 
Ferry declared that “even the prudent Louis Philippe had 
affairs in the extreme East,” and that ‘a country did not be- 
come great by flinching from difficulties.” The Senate voted 
the first grant, £360,000, by 211 to 7; and the second grant, 
£800,000, by 215 to 6. The Clericals and their allies did not 
vote, the Vatican having called attention officially to the posi- 
tion of Catholic converts in the Far East. This matter of the 
Anamese Christians has been overlooked, but it has a serious 
effect on French policy, as it impels a considerable section of 
society in the direction of war. 


The wilder Irishmen of New York have been making threats 
of vengeance for the execution of O’Donnell, and the Home 
At least, the most elabo- 


Office believes them to be serious. 





rate precautions have been taken under orders from London to 
protect Mr.Gladstone. Hawarden Castle is full of armed police, 
and all arrivals are carefully scrutinised. The better Nationalist 
papers warmly denounce any threat against Mr. Gladstone, but 
the opinions of the better Irish, even when strongly hostile to 
England, seem to have no influence whatever on the Irish Enragés 
in any of the three countries. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that O’Donnell could not read, learning even his 
alphabet in prison, and that most of the money subscribed to 
the secret societies comes from exceedingly ignorant persons, 
who are under a permanent belief that accused Irishmen are 
always condemned before trial. There seems no limit to popular 
credulity. Not a fortnight ago, twenty grown men of a hill 
tribe in India—not savages, but ordinary Mussulmans—flung 
away their lives by rushing on British guns to prevent a survey- 
ing party from carrying away the Tukht-i-Suleiman, or “ Throne 
of Solomon,” a conical mountain more than 7,000 feet high. 


Mr. Bright spoke twice at Keighley yesterday week, once at 
lunch and once at an evening meeting. At the lunch he de- 
clared his belief that the House of Lords was not absolutely 
unteachable, and that to speak of it as a Home for Incurables 
was needlessly harsh. They would hardly resist, he thought, 
the assimilation of the County and Borough Franchise, since 
that would weaken them for forcing a dissolution on the Re- 
distribution Bill, which he believed that they would prefer. In 
the evening he made a rather feeble apology for the property 
qualification in counties,—the qualification of which the Anti- 
Corn-Law League made so effective a use forty years ago, but 
which will not be wanted when once household suffrage is extended 
to the counties. Mr. Bright apologised for the 40s. freehold, as a 
means of enfranchising widowers or young men who do not 
want to have a house of their own; but if the lodger franchise 
is not to be discontinued,—and we have never heard this pro- 
posed,—it would be easy for such men to secure a qualification 
by contributing towards the cost of the household in which 
they reside. The truth is that it will be really impossible to 
get rid effectually of the faggot-voters, unless we get rid 
effectually of the property qualification. Mr. Bright also de- 
clared himself hostile to universal suffrage. “TI believe, if you 
cannot have a good Government with a representation based 
upon your household franchise mainly or generally, a good 
Government is not to be had for the people of this country.” 


In relation to the principle of the representation of minorities, 
Mr. Bright, as usual, became almost incoherently indignant. 
And yet he virtually admitted the abstract principle, when he 
suggested this as the proper reply to the demand made by its 
adherents—namely, that Tory majorities, in the places where 
the Tories get majorities, fairly represent the Tory minorities 
in places where they are defeated, and, mutatis mutandis, with 
the Liberals. Now, that is an exceedingly good reply, supposing 
you take care that your constituencies are numerous enough 
and various enough in their conditions to ensure that there will 
be enough majorities in some places to represent the outvoted 
minorities in others. But Mr. Bright, in the same speech, 
appeared to deprecate any equalisation of electoral districts, 
and to demand thut all the six Members (say) to which immense 
towns like Glasgow or Birmingham may be entitled, should be 
elected in a solid list by the absolute majority of the electors, 
and without the smallest attempt to secure the compensation 
of a variety of constituencies, voting under different local con- 
ditions. Nothing could be more unfair than that, or less likely 
to secure that the minority of one place should be proportionately 
represented by the majority of another. 


It is stated by a Conservative contemporary that, in the event 
of Sir Henry Brand’s retirement from the Speakership, the 
Conservatives will bring forward Sir Matthew White Ridley as 
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a candidate for the post. We do not know that Sir Matthew 


Ridley has had more special experience in this kind of work 
than Mr. Peel, though his great abilities have been recognised 
on both sides of the House, and though, no doubt, he would 
make an excellent Speaker, if he had been nominated for the 
Speakership by a Conservative Government. If a rival to Mr. 
Peel is put forward, it will doubtless be in the hope of testing 
the disposition of the Irish party. Probably Mr. Parnell’s hint 
that he is ready to throw out the Liberals has dropped into 
eager ears. There would be no discredit in getting Mr. Parnell’s 
suffrage for a Conservative Speaker, and a good vote for a Con- 
servative Speaker would encourage the party to fresh efforts. 
If these be the tactics, we are sorry that so good a name as Sir 
Matthew Ridley’s should be mixed up with them. 


Prince Bismarck has gone a step farther on the “ Socialistic ” 
path. He has introduced two Bills into the Prussian Chamber, 
altering the incidence of the Income-tax. By the first, all 
persons with less than £60 a year are declared exempt, and the 
tax is graduated on all who receive incomes between £60 a year 
and £500, the highest rate being 3 per cent., or 73d. in the 
pound. To remedy the deficit thus created, which amounts to 
£325,000 a year, an additional Income-tax is imposed on all 
incomes derived from invested money, beginning with 1}d. in 
the pound on dividends of £30 a year, and rising to 5d. in the 
pound on dividends above £500. The progressive scale goes no 
higher, but this is, of course, in principle, the impdét progressif; 
and differs wholly from our owa system of exempting necessary 
income. The exemption of landed incomes is justified by the 
existence of the land-tax, but is really caused by the impossi- 
bility of getting such a tax through the Upper House. It is 
very doubtful if the second Bill will pass, and if it does, the 
Chancellor will find that he has given the Socialists a very 
dangerous weapon. There is a point at which taxation on 
sleeping capital drives money underground, like the taxation in 
Oriental countries, and a much nearer point at which investors 
invest abroad. Swiss capitalists do that already. 


The Crown Prince of Germany has visited the Pope in state. 
A pleasingly absurd little fiction was kept up that he-was living 
at the Prussian Legation to the Vatican, and not at the Quiri- 
nal, and Cardinal Jacobini gravely called on him at Dr. 
Schlézer’s house, where he was not, and received the ex- 
planation that the Prince was absent without a smile. The 
party, moreover, drove to the Vatican in private carriages; 
but once there, all the formalities used in receiving crowned 
heads were carefully observed. The Crown Prince had a private 
audience of fifty minutes, and notes of the conversation were 
afterwards carefully taken down. As no one yet knows the 
topic of discussion, all rumours on the subject are untrust- 
worthy; but neither Pope nor Prince was likely to lose such 
an opportunity. The Pope desires a reconciliation with 
Germany, aud modern Princes always dislike religious divisions 
among their subjects. They cannot themselves feel enthusiastic 
about dogmas, being trained from childhood to tolerance; and 
they never quite forget the future, as Premiers sometimes do. 
They have descendants to think of, and know that every form 
of discontent will die out, except a religious grievance. Parties 
change rapidly, but sects can hate one another for centuries on 
end. 


No intelligence has been received this week from Egypt, 
General Baker having been delayed in his departure for 
Suakim by want of money. He has, however, started at last, 
with full powers from the Khedive, but written orders to be as 
little enterprising as possible. It is expected that he will only 
hold Suakim until he can collect 2,000 of the Black Regulars 
still leftin Suakim and other places in the south. Some applica- 
tion appears to have been made to the British Government, for 
all correspondents report that it has finally refused to interfere in 
the Soudan, and will protect Egypt Proper only. The Khedive 
is said to be afraid of a religious movement in Egypt, and to be 
asking assistance from Turkey; but nothing is accurately 
known, except that the Egyptian Government feels its 
new army to be quite incompetent to its work, and talks of 
“ stiffening” it with 2,000 Turks or Circassians. The Circas- 
sians, however, will be an element of trouble, as they would 
speedily overmaster three times their number of Egyptians. 


Mr. F. L. James, who has studied and lived among the tribes 
between Suakim and the Nile, writes to the Times to say they 


Ee oS 
rection to secure independence of the Egyptian Govern 
ment, which they accuse, quite justly, of excessive tyranny: . 
dictated by a desire for taxes. The tribes are, in fact, villages 
whenever a Pasha feels strong enough. The: men are fine} 
built and very brave, but armed mainly with shields, oval 
and lances, their rifles being few. Mr. James believes that if 
their grievances were redressed they would keep the road to 
Khartoum open, but the Sheikhs say they will trust the Egypt. 
iuns no more. They wish for pledges from the British Govern,, 
ment, which, of course, they cannot obtain, They would, doubt, 
less, accept black-mail, as the Hill tribes of India do, when it 
is necessary to open the passes ; but the Egyptian treasury hag 
no money to spare, and the British Government will advance nong 
for any such object. What with the destruction of Hicks Pasha’, 
Army, the successful attack on Consul Moncrieft’s little forge 
and the slaughter of the Nubians a fortnight since, the Sheikhs 
will be apt to believe themselves invincible; and while 
believe it, they are so. No force except a European one could 
force a way through the defiles stretching behind Suakim, even 
if the Arabs had not recently obtained large supplies of rifles, 
Indeed, with the experience of Isandlana behind us, it is difficult 
to be quite certain that even Europeans, unless collected ip 
great numbers, could do the work. 


Lord R, Churchill began a series of speeches in Edinburgh 
on Tuesday by a furious attack on the Egyptian policy of the 
Government, his idea being that we should restore Arabi, re. 
pudiate the public Debt, sponge out the debt of the Fellaheen, 
and place Egypt under a truly Constitutional Prince. We have 
said enough of his extraordinary exaggerations elsewhere, but 
must add a note here on his remark that Egypt is not the route 
to India. In war-time, we must, he says, trust to our ships, and 
not to any transcontinental route. That may be true, though 
our ships are as useful in the Mediterranean as off the Cape; 
but Egypt, if not the route to India, is its gate. If it belonged 
to any other Power, we should have to keep a Channel Fleet in 
the Red Sea, fortify every Indian port, and then be everlastingly 
expecting attack. 





Lord Randolph devoted his Wednesday’s speech to a tirade 
against the agricultural labourer, as a person quite unfit for 
Parliamentary representation ; and a demand for redistribution 
in the representation of boroughs, which he declared to be at 
present unjust, while the enfranchisement of the rural labourer ig 
not only not just, but altogether “ premature, inexpedient, 
unnatural, and, therefore, highly dangerous.” The Liberals 
wanted to enfranchise the poor farmer and the agricultural 
labourer, because they counted confidently on seducing their 
“uneducated minds and feeble political intelligence with their 
worn-out sophistries and fallacies.” He would wait, he said, 
with his usual sobriety and wisdom, till the agricultural 
labourers marched on London and pulled down the Hyde Park 
palings, before enfranchising them ; for that would constitute the 
kind of qualification for the franchise which it would be wrong 
and foolish to resist. Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches were s0 
“boastful,” and Mr. Trevelyan’s so “gushing,” that Lord 
Randolph Churchill took no account of them. Further, Lord 
Randolph thought minority representation gross humbug 
(especially as, according to him, it gives the Liberals 
twenty seats, and the Conservatives only two). He con- 
cluded by expressing a confident hope that the Government’s 
“sinister machinations ” in proposing a Reform Bill as a last 
resource for retaining office would be foiled, and that the con- 
stituencies would “refuse to renew to these unmasked impostors 
the confidence which they so unblushingly demand.” Lord 
Randolph’s Parliamentary Billingsgate is not in any degree 
mitigated. Of increased exasperation it was intrinsically in- 
capable. 


Lord Randolph concluded on Thursday what the Times calls 
his “trilogy” of speeches in Edinburgh by a speech on 
Ireland, on which we have said almost enough in another 
column. We may add here that he accused the Government of 
having brought Ireland into the state of misery from which it 
required the Coercion Act to redeem her; and declared that from 
1875 to 1879 Ireland was quiet enough, but that directly Mr. 
Gladstone came into power, Ireland fell into anarchy, The 
truth, however, is that in the autumn of 1879 and the spring of 
1880, Ireland was fast falling into the condition which Lord 
Beaconsfield himself, in the spring of 1880, described as one of 





are not as yet influenced by the Mahdi. They are in insur- 


“veiled rebellion ;” and this Lord Randolph knows as well as 
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one, though it suited his purpose to conceal it. The dis- 
- as famine of 1879 produced that crisis in the agrarian 
roblem which the conduct of the Lords, in throwing out the 
nsation for Disturbance Bill, turned into a political and 
social catastrophe of the first magnitude. “ We have gone in three 
short years,” says Lord Randolph, “too far, and we have gone 
too fast ; the hill is very steep, the drag has not been sufficiently 
‘shted, and unless we take a long pull and a strong pull, the 
horses will getaway from us, and there will bea terrible smash.” 
Perhaps so, but why, then, did the mischievous speaker so often 
double-thong the leaders of the Trish coach, when, according to 
‘. own account, he ought to have lent a hand to pull as hard 
ashe could at the reins P 


Lord Randolph has infected the Fourth Party, and the 
hangers-on of the Fourth Party, with his own choice lan- 
e. Sir Henry Drummond Wolff spoke at Birkenhead on 
Wednesday of the time having come when the people should 
gnite to get rid “of the imposture of a Government which had 
ruled the country for four years;” and expressed his profound 
surprise that “so notorious an incapable as Lord Ripon” 
should have introduced the Ilbert Bill. Whether that was 
meant as praise of the Ilbert Bill or not, we do not know, 
but one would suppose that Sir H. D. Wolff would have felt 
no surprise if a “notorious incapable” had introduced an 
exceedingly bad Bill, and would have felt much if such a one 
had introduced an exceedingly good one. Mr. MaclIver, M.P., 
at the same meeting, remarked that the Government cared 
“for nothing but the loaves and fishes of office,”—a very dull 
gort of taunt, which it is difficult to conceive that even Mr. 
Maclver, M.P., seriously levelled at them. Not that we would 
pretend to fathom Mr. Maclver’s capacity in that direction. 


Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain addressed the 
Liberals of Birmingham on Monday. We have said enough of 
Sir Charles Dilke’s singularly able speech elsewhere, but we 
wish to quote from Mr. Chamberlain’s a sentence or two which 
are worth recording :—“ Of all those who rejoice in Sir Charles’s 
success, there can be no one who should do it more cordially, or 
with greater reason, than myself. During our acquaintance, 
now lasting through a considerable period, we have been united 
by a close political and personal friendship, which has known 
no break or interruption, and which has been one of the greatest 
pleasures of my public life. During all that time, I do not 
recollect that we have ever had a serious difference of opinion 
apon any important subject. Since I have been in the House 
of Commons, we have never voted in different lobbies. On the 
other hand, we have often stood shoulder to shoulder in many 
a contest, sometimes in a small minority, sometimes entirely 
alone, always with mutual trust and confidence, and without a 
trace of those petty personal jealousies which so often spoil the 
intercourse of public men.” ‘That is finely said; and yet, if we 
mistake not greatly, the ultimate drift of thought in the two 
minds will be found one day to be widely different. 


The difficulty which the rich have in quite understanding the 
position of the poor was well illustrated in a speech of Lord 
Lorne at Glasgow on Tuesday. He has been making many 
speeches on emigration to Canada, often very good, though 
with a little too much of the gazetteer in them; but on Tues- 
day he propounded a new idea, He thought wealthy citizens 
at home could not do better than assist emigrating families with 
£50 or £100 each. “ Families with able-bodied men and women 
among them might rest assured of success, if they could get 
any of their wealthy fellow-citizens to give them £50 or £100.” 
Does Lord Lorne really think that the hard-working, rough- 
living, industrious families, who succeed as agricultural emi- 
grants, would fail here, if they had £100 of capital each? His 
father’s crofters would tell him a very different story, and so 
would the ploughmen and thatchers of the South. 


The Pall Mall Gazetie has introduced a new horror into pablic 
life. It has addressed a circular to all Liberal unofficial Mem- 
bers, asking whether they are in favour of making the Franchise 
Bill the first item in the programme of nex4 Session, and 
whether they would extend the Bill to Ireland, with some other 
matters. A return of the answers is to he published when they 
are complete, but the editor already reports an approach to 
unanimity. Only ten per cent. of the Members as yet heard 
from object to put Franchise first, and only one Member objects 
to include Ireland in the scheme. The facts are interesting, 


Boston editor to a circular asking all members of the State 
Legislature to state their religious faith. One senator told him 
that he believed in a God, and humbly hoped there was a 
heaven, “a place where there is less friction than in this world, 
and no editors.” 





Mr. Tupper writes to Wednesday’s Times in enthusiastic 


delight at the peerage conferred upon Mr. Tennyson, and indeed 


in a style of eloquence so elevated, that it appears to reveal him 

as the probable author of a remarkable article in a weekly contem- 

porary concerning the appropriateness of an English peerage for 

men of the stamp of Julius Cesar and Michael Angelo, at which 

literary folks have been laughing for the last week. Mr. Tupper 

is shocked that success in literature has not been more generally 

recognised in England as a title to political distinction, and 

refers to China, France, and the United States as countries 

where a very much higher estimate of literary ability prevails. 

But if England be an exception in this respect, it is because the 

English people have not been found eager, like the French people, 
to single out literary men for Parliamentary distinction. Where 

they have been so singled out, their literary distinction has 
certainly aided rather than held them back. Lord Macaulay 
owed his political eminence chiefly to his speeches, but the popu- 

larity of his speeches was greatly aided by the popularity of his 
essays. Mr. Disraeli and the late Lord Lytton certainly 
stood higher in Parliamentary repute through their novels 
than they would have stood without them; and neither Mr. 
Cowen nor Mr. John Morley has found his journalistic fame 
anything but a help in the House of Commons. Why literary 
success which does not minister to political services should be 
any special title to political distinction, it does not seem easy to 
say. We do not make Peers of great geologists or great elec- 
tricians, and it is not easy to understand why we should make 
Peers of great poets. Perhaps the author of the “ Proverbial 
Philosophy ” might have a claim of his own to represent, with 
even exceptional distinction, that delight in platitude, which in 
the English middle-class rises almost to a passion; but Mr. 
Tennyson, fortunately, has no such claim. 


Mr. Plunket, M.P. for the University of Dublia, opened on 
Wednesday a Beaconsfield Club at Shrewsbury, and in doing 
so made a very elaborate speech on the Irish policy of the 
Government, bitterly condemning it for the past, indeed, 
calling it a policy of “high hopes, reckless optimism, and 
wild adventure,” and still more bitterly condemning it for 
the future, that is, for the proposal, which it seems likely 
to make, that household franchise shalk be given in Ireland 
as well as in England. He declared his belief that, 
with the present distribution of seats, this would swell Mr. 
Parnell’s party, in case of a dissolution before any redistribution 
of seats had taken place, to a phalanx of nimety to ninety-five 
Members ; and that, with such a party, Mr. Parnell could prevent 
any redistribution of seats in Izeland which could in any degree 
redress the balance by increasing the weight of the soberer and 
wealthier North. What Mr. Plunket really argued for is to 
hide from ourselves, so fam as we ean, the real condition of 
popular opinion in Irelaud, and to keep Ireland misrepresented 
or unrepresented, while we accord « full and fair representation 
to England and Scotland. Could there be a stronger plea for 
separation than the serious wish of British statesmen to falsify 
the Parliamentary representation of Ireland, though they do not 
dare to ask stradghtforwardly for its suspension or abolition ? 


It has bees, shown in letters to the Times that, so far as the 
statistics oan be trusted, the marriage of deaf-mutes very rarely 
indeed rasults in offspring who have the same congenital de- 
fect ; while Mr. Dalby, the aurist, reports it as his own observa- 
tion that congenital deafness is very much commoner among 
the. offspring of marriages between cousins, than even among the 
offspring of marriages between persons warelated to each other 
of whom either one or both are congenitally deaf. If this can 
be amply supported on scientific evidence, it would certainly 
go to prove that even a striking coincidence of constitutional 
defects arising from different causes has but little tendency to 
reproduce itself in the offspring; while a weakness of constitu- 
tion which is due in both parents to one and the same origin, 
though manifesting ijcelf in no such coincidence of defect, 
results in unexpested deficiencies. But are the statistics on 
these subjects rga!ly adequate and accurate ? 
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but our contemporary should reflect on the reply recoived by a 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. BRIGHT AS CONSERVATIVE. 


OTH in the speech at Keighley yesterday week, and in 
the speech near Padiham on Tuesday, Mr. Bright 
posed as, what in many respects he really is, a good, sound, 
English Conservative. This will be a new aspect in which to 
regard him for those who remember his eloquent denuncia- 
tions of the British aristocracy and the Bishops,—those 
creatures “ of monstrous, nay, even of adulterous birth,’—and 
his fierce attacks on the wealthy in the name of the poor, not 
only during the time of the Anti-Corn Law League, but also 
during the Reform agitation of 1858 in the many splendid 
but often very bitter speeches by which Mr. Bright signalised 
it; but it is nevertheless a true one, and we think we can 
show that in a very real sense Mr. Bright is by nature as good 
a Conservative as exists in England. 

But when we call Mr. Bright a good Conservative, 
we only mean this,—not that he loves to wear all his life 
a shoe that pinches him because he has worn it once, but 
only that he loves to wear the shoe that does not pinch 
him, at least till it is worn out, rather than get a new 
one. No doubt, the whole influence exerted by the aristocracy 
over the House of Commons, and all the traditions of an 
Episcopal Church, have been to Mr. Bright as politically gall- 
ing as tight shoes are physically galling, ever since he was 
boy. He is not so Conservative as to cling eagerly to a 
galling incident of life of anykind. But he is so Conservative 
that he does not really desire to change that which he would 
never have created, but to which he has so far got accus- 
tomed that he looks upon it with a certain moderate satis- 
faction, as a familiar feature in a scene that he has learnt to 
love. We believe that it was, indeed, in some measure, Mr. 
Bright’s strong feeling that under the Ten-pounders the British 
Constitution was not broadly enough based to inspire any hearty 
national Conservatism, that made him so anxious to popularise 
it and gain it a hold on the affections of Englishmen in general. 
Undoubtedly, there is a kind of Conservatism which insists on 
width of basis, as well as one that exults in the exclusiveness 
of narrow privilege. There was a middle-class Conservatism 
which would have gone no farther than the ten-pounders, but 
which could not feel that there was any basis for Conservatism 
at all while the unreformed Parliament was in existence. Mr. 
Bright’s Conservatism was wider than that. He felt that he 
could not really regard the English Constitution as one to be 
clung to with all the Conservative elements of the English 
character, till it rested on a basis so wide that any father of 
a family might claim to represent his family in choosing the 
Member of Parliament for the locality in which he lived. 
But this once achieved, Mr. Bright’s main feeling will 
evidently be a Conservative one. He will still, of course, 
reserve to himself the right to level the Episcopal Church 
with the Churches of the Nonconformists. He will still, of 
course, claim the right to find some machinery by which the 
Commons may overrule the Peers. But for the rest, he will 
be disposed to cling to what he has, rather than to venture 
into the region of new and “ new-fangled ” ideas, Mr. Bright 
is as Conservative as any Englishman ever born, of any habit 
that has associated itself even with the prejudices of a great 
multitude. He is by theory a Republican, but no English 
statesman of the day has shown more hearty and personal 
loyalty to the Throne, and it is probable that none would be 
more grieved than he by a revolution which would shake the 
Throne. He is by principle a Democrat, but Mr. Bright has 
never in public even mooted the idea of abolishing the 
House of Lords, though he has mooted the idea of passing 
a constitutional amendment which would render it im- 
possible for the Lords to veto the same Bill a second time. 
He likes a wide suffrage, but he tells us honestly that 
he does not wish to go beyond household suffrage; that 
he thinks if the principle that the father of the family 
shall vote for the family is not wide enough for the United 
Kingdom, representative institutions in the United Kingdom 
will never be improved by widening that wide basis. He has 
often praised the American system, but he will not hear of 
equal electoral districts, and evidently thinks Mr. Forster some- 
thing like a mere revolutionist for advocating an approximation 
to that plan. As for the minority representation, he loathes it, 
without discussing it, not, as it seems to us, because it is in prin- 
ciple anything but strictly democratic, but beoause it is some- 
thing to which he is unaceustomed, something which appears 





i 
to challenge,—what it does not really challenge at all —th 
right of the majority to rule. In a word, though Mr, Bright . 
not feel Conservative towards anything which does not rea, 
attract a very large popular sympathy, yet that condition on 
satisfied, he is amongst the most Conservative of the Conetann 
tive, and would rather retain any number of theoretic anomalj 
than make too violent an inroad on what had endeared itself to 
the imagination of the masses. Even in relation to a matter 
so alien to all his own convictions as Church-rates, it was he 
who advocated the retention of the form of a Church-rate for 
those who voluntarily accepted it. There is a great deal in 
the observance of a traditional form even after the significangg 
of it is gone, which recommends itself to the heart of a true 
Conservative, and in this sense Mr. Bright is amongst the 
truest of Conservatives. ‘* The ancient principles of the Con. 
stitution,” is a phrase which is as often found in Mr. Bright’s 
speeches as in those of any Conservative orator. ‘ You want 
those you are admitting to the franchise to be guided by the 
ancient principles of the Constitution, in all that they do wher 
they have power,” he said, in 1867, “in order that they may 
not depart from that great chart which I hope, in some degree, 
they have studied, and which was laid down by our forefathers 
in this House.” Could you find in the speeches of Burke 
or Pitt, or the late Sir Robert Peel, a more thoroughly Con. 
servative aspiration? ‘TI profess,’ he said to the Conserya. 
tives in 1859, “ to be in intention as Conservative as you,—] 
believe infinitely more so, if you look forward twenty or thirty 
years into the future;”’ and he urged the cause of Parlig.. 
mentary Reform expressly on the ground that Reform would 
“confer a lustre which time could never dim, on that benignant 
reign under which we have the happiness to live.” 

There is no paradox in saying that Conservatism of 
Mr. Bright’s kind is extremely popular with Englishmen, 
that though they will not as a people approve what is 
without a broad popular base, that broad popular base 
once secured, they cherish a dislike to experiments, a pre 
judice against superfluous tinkerings, a deep suspicion of 
clever suggestions. They like to tread on the beaten track, 
and though when they feel a grievance, they will try to re. 
move it, they will try to remove it with as little change as 
possible, and will certainly prefer extracting its sting to any 
attempt at abolishing its cause. They love to patch their 
house rather than to rebuild it, to keep as ornament what was 
originally meant for use, to turn to constant use what was origin- 
ally meant only for precaution,—to do anything, in fact, rather 
than alter the forms to which they are accustomed, and discard 
the usages whose drift has become obsolete. And Mr. Bright 
r-presents the English people in nothing so much as in this 
Conservative bias. He smiles at the old Gothic tower, but pro- 
poses to retain it. He will never again use the drawbridge, 
but he is not a little proud of it. He has secured the 
portcullis so carefully that it can never be let down, but 
nothing would induce him to remove and destroy it. He isa 
Conservative, sympathising with the mass of the people; andif 
Sir Stafford Northcote really wishes to prosper, he might do 
worse than follow somewhat anxiously in many of the footsteps 
of Mr, Bright. 





THE NEWS FROM TONQUIN. 


E fear the French are at last committed to a most 
serious enterprise, the conquest of Tonquin in the 

face of Chinese resistance. It is conceivable even now that 
the peasantry may interfere, or that the Chinese Cabinet, with 
its deep reluctance to avowed war, may at the twelfth hour 
agree to partition Tonquin; but the news from Sontay, and 
still more, the reception of that news in the Senate, taken 
together with the extraordinary result of General Campenon’s 
appeal to the French Army, diminish our hopes to the lowest 
minimum. It is clear that immediately after the vote in the 
French Chamber, stringent orders were sent to Admiral Courbet, 
with the stimulating information that when fresh reinforcements 
were despatched, General Millot would supersede him in the 
land command. Upon receipt of these orders, Admiral Courbet, 
who had been hesitating, apparently in response to the hesita- 
tion in Paris, proceeded at once to action, and determined to 
risk everything upon a forward movement. He swept up his 
scattered garrisons so completely, that both Hanoi and Hai- 
phong, his two dépéts, must, if the Chinese at all understand 
their business, be in serious danger of surprise, and with 7,000 
men moved up the branch of the Songkoi upon which Sontay 
stands. On the 15th inst. he reached the outworks of the 
fortress, a line of villages connected by stockades, and at once 
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attacked. The post was defended by the Tonquinese Militia, or 
Black Flags, with a hardihood admitted by the Admiral,—who 
was himself, according to one report, wounded—and though the 
houses were carried by a determined rush, the French lost 
933 men and thirteen officers, killed, or seriously wounded. 
The loss is by itself of little importance, but the houses were 
under the fire of the gunboats from the river, and the state- 
ment shows both that the Tonquinese will fight bravely under 
storm of shells, and that the French officers found it neces- 
sary to expose themselves with reckless gallantry. The propor- 
tion of officers killed and wounded is out of all precedent, 
even in French campaigns. The immediate defences of the 
citadel and the citadel itself have still to be carried, 
and as the gunboats can render comparatively little assist- 
ance,—the works being a mile from the river, and the 
Chinese Regulars, if present at all, are within the fort,— 
this will be a formidable operation. The attack was to 
commence on the 17th inst, the Admiral resting for 
a day, we presume to bring up heavier guns, and long 
before our next issue- appears the result will be known in 
London. 

This news, showing the actual commencement of hostilities, 
is most serious. In the first place, it scarcely leaves to the 
Pekin Government any alternatives except a declaration 
of war, or a submission which will extremely irritate 
their people, and will completely destroy the influence 
of their Ambassador. The Marquis Tseng stands pledged to 
the lips to fight, if Sontay is taken. In the second place, 
victory will encourage M. Ferry in the policy he has put for- 
ward, and which he cannot carry out without, as he openly 
avows, storming Bacninh and Hung Hoa. the third fortress 
higher up the river, and at least threatening Mang Hoa, on the 
frontier. The fortresses are of no use by themselves, for the 
Chinese can close the river at Mang Hoa, and so prohibit the 
hoped-for trade,—and can, at any convenient moment, stop 
the productiveness of the import duties. There is no success 
in a half-result like that, and M. Ferry obviously feels 
this, for he is at last sending out serious reinforcements, 
which will raise the French Army to 15,000 men, under an 
experienced General. In his speech of Thursday to the Senate, 
he virtually defied China; and his former colleague, Admiral 
Jauréguiberry, “whose plans of 1879,” said M. Ferry, “I 
hare taken up,” openly threatened Pekin, not only with war, 
but with invasion. The French Premier, indeed, evidently 
feels his hands set free by the commencement of hostilities, 
and though we may distrust his view of French rural opinion 
—and we do distrust it—he has much that is plausible to 
allege in its favour. Some very important indications 
of opinion have occurred since we last wrote, and are 
sufficient to show that, whatever the reluctance of the 
peasantry to go to war, the classes dirigeantes are of 
opinion that the war should be prosecuted energetically. 
Those classes are represented most fully in the Senate, and 
the vote of the Senate for the Tonquin credit was crush- 
ing,—215 to 6. Then the Clericals are shaking—probably 
from sympathy with the 400,000 Catholic converts said to 
exist in Anam—Bishop Freppel, their representative in the 
Chamber, a most determined reactionary, and a bitter opponent 
of M. Ferry’s Ministry, declaring, amidst the dismay of the 
secular Right, that it was a simple duty to vote for the second 
Credit, as the honour of France was pledged, and that he should 
perform his duty. The Duc de Broglie evidently felt this an 
almost mortal blow to the opposition, and in fact, in the Senate 
all the Clericals abstained from voting, though they knew 
that abstention would make the vote of the Senate seem 
almost unanimous. And finally, General Campenon’s appeal 
to the Army has received a most unexpected response. It is 
officially stated that 3,000 officers and 30,000 soldiers 
have volunteered for Tonquin, and though this may be 
an exaggeration, intended to show that the Army is favour- 
able to the war, it is certain that 1,700 men volunteered in 
the garrison of Paris alone—Paris being just the place soldiers 
are loth to leave—and that the number required at once, 6,500 
men, was filled up in an instant, the men having already 
reached the ports. The election is still far off, and with this 
tone among the Respectables and the Army, M. Ferry may 
feel that he can go forward without endangering his Ministry. 
He may not go forward, for there is some singular arrange- 
ment under discussion, amidst all the din, which may yet prevent 
war; but if he does, nothing can avert a great campaign. 
We do not believe that the Chinese dynasty could keep on 
the throne if it surrendered Tonquin—which, owing to the 
magnitude of its rivers, is the true gate of Southern China— 


without a war; and with Hanoi, Haiphong, Haidzuong, Sontay, 
Bacninh, and Hung Hoa all occupied by French troops, Tonquin 
is lost toChina forever. There is still, of course, the chance of 
partition, but that will be in reality a French surrender, and 
will ensure the precise result which Chinese statesmen dread, 
namely, an actual contact between the boundary of their 
Empire and that of the most restless of European Powers. If 
that is to be the solution, we have all over-rated boti the 
nerve of the Cabinet of Pekin and its dread of being compelled 
to organise a standing army in Southern China. A very few 
days, however, must now make the prospect clear. 





SIR CHARLES DILKE ON LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


_ is a genuine pleasure to any Liberal politician to read a 

speech like that delivered by Sir Charles Dilke, at 
Birmingham, on Monday. Liberals are suffering just now from 
a depression of a peculiar kind. They have not the slightest 
fear, as their opponents fancy, of seeing their Party shattered 
by defections, or of being beaten on the hustings, or of seeing 


the kingdom entrusted to Lord Salisbury, whose place in . 


politics is, as they know well, a guarantee of safety for any 
Liberal Administration. But what with the Irish Extremists, 
and with Tory obstructionists like Mr. Bourke, and the 
Members for villages, and with the House of Lords, they are 
dispirited by the amount of friction through which they are 
compelled to advance, by the disproportion between talk and 
work, and by the “worrit” involved in the new system of 
resisting details after the principle has been conceded. They 
feel sometimes like men who are growing old, and who weary of 
the burden of enterprises which, nevertheless, they can think 
out more clearly than ever before. To men in such a mood, a 
speech like Sir Charles Dilke’s, a speech by a born adminis- 
trator, who knows how details will press, but who is neverthe- 
less young in his mind, and can face the toil of dealing with 


them with cheery confidence, is a true refreshment. The- 


President of the Local Government Board is not alarmed a 
bit at all the talk about the impossibility of carrying big 
Bills, 
controversial measures rousing huge debate, were passed 
in 1870, and eight in 1871; and three measures, the 
Franchise Bill, the County Government Bill, and the Muni- 
cipal Bill for London, can surely be passed in 1884,—and 
they shall, or, at all events, they shall either be accepted 
or rejected. There is a ring of courage and “go” about 
that utterance which delighted the meeting, and will be 
appreciated by the whole country, more especially as Sir 


Charles Dilke makes no effort to conceal the magnitude of the- 


task to be accomplished. On the contrary, though he says the 
Franchise Bill will be “ short and simple,” and though he inti- 
mates that the London Bill has fewer opponents than the 


world imagines, he devotes the larger part of his speech to a. 


careful explanation of the greatness of the County Govern- 
ment Bill, of its wide scope, and probable immense effects, 
He wants it to be, and hints that it will be, a thoroughly 
decentralising Bill, creating local administrations every- 
where, and relieving the central authority of great masses 
of work. “It is a ridiculous fact,” said Sir Charles, 
that in the chosen home of free elective institutions we 
“have a vast number of large towns with no true and 
simple form of urban institutions.’ We not only have no 
system under which such places can be organised at once, but 
“‘ we have an overlapping of areas, and a confusion of bodies, 
and of functions, and of taxes, and of debts, which bewilders 
every man who attempts to grasp the principles upon which it 
rests.” All such confusion should be swept away, and the powers 
of the Local Government Board should be transferred in great 
measure to Elective County Councils, supervising District Coun- 
cils which will do the direct municipal work, and which will 
gather to themselves the powers of all manner of separate: 
bodies. ‘It is universally admitted that below the county 
you find chaos, and it would be absurd to pretend to dea] with 
local government, and leave the chaos chaos still.” There 
“must be, if possible, a division of rates between cccupiers 
and owners,” the “ present subsidies should be replaced by a 
sounder financial system,’ and the local taxes “ now collected 
for the State should be assigned to local authorities,” all of 
them principles carefully Jaid down by the Liberal chiefs *n 
the debate of 1883 on local government. “ To prevent multi; !'- 
cation of elections, and consequent cost, worry, and loss of intereet 
in elections, district councillors and county councillors shon!d 
be elected at the same time.” All this points to a large, 





even sweeping reform, a Bill of many clauses, each one o: 
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which will arouse hostile interests, excite passionate party 
debate, and give endless opportunities for deliberate obstruction. 
Nevertheless, Sir Charles Dilke, who will have all the work 
to do, is ready to do it, thinks he can pass the Bill, and 
amidst hearty cheering calls upon the Liberals of Birming- 
ham to stand shoulder to shoulder, and insist upon the three 
great measures, besides two smaller ones which he named, 
being made law next Session. 

We are convinced that this is the right tone to take, when 
it is taken by a serious statesman, not suspected of being 
cheerful from mere levity, and this for two reasons. One is, 
that when the Government is lugubrious or despondent, or 
visibly harassed by apprehensions of obstruction, resistance 
by delay comes to be expected, and therefore to seem natural, 
and therefore to be tolerated. It ought to be considered as 
what it is,—a great treachery, forbidden by the unwritten law 
of Parliament, and injurious to the welfare of the country, and 
therefore no more to be expected than a dynamite explosion 
under the floor of the House of Commons. It should not be 
received with dreary tolerance, as if it were a mere bore and 
a weariness necessary to be endured ; but with hot surprise 
and indignation, as an assault on Parliament to be im- 
mediately put down by the use of all the machinery that 
the Houses can justifiably set in motion. The permanent idea 
ought to be that any necessary work can be done in the 
Session, and that to leave it undone is a failure which reflects 
discredit either upon the Government, or upon the machine 
through which its work has to be done. The other reason is 
that the importance of a measure is no test of the difficulties 
that will impede its path. Very often it is so important that it 
attracts the attention of the whole people, and then, if they ap- 
prove it, they lendit a momentum before which difficulties vanish. 
Members who wish to resist are informed that the Bill must pass, 
upon peril of their seats, and accordingly it does pass, with what 
seems to outsiders unintelligible ease. It is quite possible that 
this may be the case with this very County Government Bill. 
It is certainly desired, ardently desired, by all Liberals, and if 
it is anything like as thorough-going as Sir Charles Dilke im- 
plies, it will be so popular in Ireland that the Liberal majori- 
ties in the House of Commons will be overwhelming. Every 
clause may be supported by a majority of more than a 
hundred, and the Tory Lords, merely to clear the Bill out of 
the way of the constituencies before the election, will have 
nothing to do but to submit. In this case, the very magnitude 
of the Bill will have given it the necessary weight, and Sir 
Charles Dilke’s hopefulness will have been based not only upon 
temperament, but upon reason. 

At all events, his is not the cheeriness of a man who goes to 
battle with a light heart, never counting up the cost. It is, 
we hope, going to be a mark of the new Radicals that they 
know how to administer, and certainly if Sir Charles Dilke 
and Mr. Chamberlain are specimens of them, the hope is 
justified. Sir Charles Dilke finished up his weighty speech 
by a statement which might have come from the most 
effective of middle-aged Permanent Under-Secretaries. He 
is going to help the rehousing of the poor by working the 
existing law. He is quite certain that, under that law, much 
may be done for the abolition of rookeries, and he is going to 
do it. He has asked a “local authority,” which has appar- 
ently consented, to purchase a London slum under its com- 
pulsory powers, and has found that compensation, which is, 
of course, the great difficulty, can be reduced under Torrens’s 
Act to reasonable proportions. Under that Act he can 
appoint a valuer, “who must take into consideration the con- 
dition of the property, the probable duration of the buildings in 
their existing state, and the state of their repair.” With those 
data fairly taken into account, such buildings will be cheap, 
the local authorities are willing to buy cheap buildings, and 
the rookeries may be attacked in succession, almost without 
any fresh legislation. That is true administration, and our 
only fear is that Lord Salisbury will quote Sir Charles Dilke’s 
efficiency as ‘a reason why a Municipality for London is really 
not required. It is, however, the efficient man who says that 
the new and great local Assembly is absolutely indispensable. 





LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL ON EGYPT. 


E confess to a keen disappointment at Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s Egyptian speech. We have hoped against 

hope that this young man—who, though he chose to present 
himself as a sort of Puck in politics, and imitated Mr. Disraeli’s 
earliest and worst manner, and countenanced the Parnellites 
whenever they were degrading the House of Commons, had in 








him some “go” and separateness—would some day s 
his Harlequin skin, and ieee, clothed and in his i ereecke 
in the character of a man at least pretending to be a states. 
man. He was said to be ambitious, known to be audacious 
and he possessed that first of useful faculties, the power of 
compelling enemies to pay him some degree of attention 
He might have developed at least into a Parliamenta; : 
critic, with whose outspoken version of affairs more 
reticent and solemn politicians would always have to 
reckon, That hope has disappeared. No man ever could 
have a better chance than Lord Randolph Churchill en. 
joyed in Edinburgh on Tuesday. An Edinburgh audience, if 
Tory, will hear anything; and if Liberal, is so earnestly 
Liberal, that the wildest attacks upon its faith will only produce 
asmile. He had for his subject the one topic upon which the 
Liberal Government is open to scathing criticism, the one great 
experiment it has made which has hitherto apparently failed, 
the one portion of its policy which has landed it to all ap. 
pearance in an impasse from which it can neither honour- 
ably retire nor profitably advance. Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment could have been attacked as to Egypt most 
effectively, and best attacked by a rather unconventional 
speaker. There are plenty of things to be said about 
the incapacity of the Khedive, which hampers us at every 
turn ; about the injustice of the Law of Liquidation ; about 
the effect of our presence in strengthening usurers; about the 
paralysis of administration which dual government produces ; 
about the hopelessness of expecting to reinvigorate the morale 
of the Egyptian Army by kindliness and attention to drill, 
We have re-established the Khedive, and he is powerless; “rein- 
vigorated ”’ the Army, and it cannot defend the land ; reformed 
the administration of justice, and nobody can get any. A solid 
case, requiring answer, could have been made out against the 
method adopted by the Cabinet in Egypt; and Lord Randolph, 
of all men, was free to make it. He was not bound to adhere 
to Lord Salisbury’s ideas, or to defend Liberal advice, or to be 
faithful towards Tories, or to be tolerant towards Radicals ; 
he was a Free-lance, able to utter his own thought, and 
certain, if the thought were an able one, or even a clear one, 
to find it sufficiently respected. He has uttered his own 
thought, and it will be years before he is again believed to be 
capable of a sound one. It is the thought of a schoolboy of 
fifteen, who has got up a little of his subject by two nights’ 
study of a half-understood Blue-book, but who knows absolutely 
nothing either of men or politics, of what is possible and 
what impossible, of what Governments attempt, and what, 
however willing, they are compelled to leave alone. His 
invective, instead of being an ornament of debate, is hotter 
and sillier than that of the last Irish importation ; his reason- 
ing is only absurd conclusions from imaginary premises; and 
his plan is as foolish as if he had proposed to solve all English 
Constitutional difficulties by restoring the Heptarchy. 
Throughout, Lord Randolph Churchill exaggerates in the 
style of some Anarchist who, in a Parisian wine-shop, de- 
nounces all capitalists as. blood-suckers and all politicians as 
the purchased enemies of the people. Not believing Egypt to 
be the route to India, he does not approve interference in the 
country ; and therefore declares that Mr. Gladstone went there 
only as the agent of the Bondholders, that he struck at com- 
merce by bombarding Alexandria, by occupying Ismailia, and 
by devastating the country—the latter an incident which 
never occurred ;—that he has committed “a great crime,” and 
“that he has returned to the detestable foreign policy which 
preceded the great Reform Bill.”. The natural conclusion of 
that outburst is, that Mr. Gladstone ought never to have gone 
to Egypt at all, a conclusion which is, at least, intelligible and 
consistent ; but then, perhaps, therefore, it is not Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s. Mr. Gladstone, in his judgment, was wrong, crimi- 
nally wrong, in entering Egypt ; and, therefore, he ought to have 
gone there as the ally of Arabi, whom the French or the 
Turks would infallibly have put down, if we had not. Next, 
Lord Randolph Churchill disapproves the selection of Tewfik 
as the instrument of government, and therefore he must de- 
nounce him twice over as the vilest of mankind, “a being not 
worthy the name of man,” the “author of the massacre of 
Alexandria,” “one of the most despicable wretches who ever 
occupied an Eastern throne,” “the conspirator against his 
father, the robber of his family, the banisher of his brother, 
the dealer in human flesh and blood, the betrayer of his allies, 
of his Ministers, and of his country, the man of magic and of 
sorcery.” Why not call him Caligula,Gen. Arnold,and the Witch 
of Endor at once, and be done with it? We are not concerned to 
defend Tewfik, who is obviously a rather fecble Egyptian fellah, 
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gsessed of passive courage, but no energy, and quite unequal 
to his place in the world ; but no man capable of becoming a 
serious politician would use such language about a Sovereign 
who, whatever his incapacities, has adhered loyally to his | 
alliance with the British, and who is indispensable, if only as 
an instrument to avert serious disasters. Lord Randolph 
Churchill, however, can only express disapproval by imaginary 
accusations. He thinks, apparently, that we might have com- 
pelled the Egyptians to manage the cholera better, which is 
sibly true; so he accuses the British, first of taking the 
cattle-plague to Egypt, and then, when it had produced the 
cholera, of drawing military cordons round infected places, so 
that no doctors could get in, and finally, “when every 
Egyptian who had to die was dead,” of sending too late a 
dozen doctors to attend the people’s funerals. He thinks, as 
we also think, that the restored Pashas executed too many 
eople, and therefore declaims about the hundreds whom * Mr. 
Gladstone’s Judges ””—who do not exist—* have either hung or 
condemned to penal servitude, or sentenced to a living death 
in the regions of the White Nile.” There was once a Bloody 
Assize in England, and that was bad, and therefore William 
of Orange sent Judge Jeffreys into the West. 

It is impossible to criticise such nonsense, and we turn, 
therefore, with relief, though not with hope, to the alternative 
policy which Lord Randolph may have to suggest. We will 
do him the credit to say that, unlike most of his party—if, 
indeed, he has a party, and is not, as many of his sentences 
suggest, just crossing the chasm between ultra-Toryism and 
the extr mest Radicalism—he does not confine himself 
to abuse, but actually suggesis a policy. And his policy 
is to admit a gigantic blunder, to expel the Khedive and all 
his followers, and to decree ‘the recall of the exile from 
Ceylon, the resuscitation of the National party, the formation 
of a genuine popular Government, at the head of which shall 


be placed the Prince, either native or European, as you will, 


who shall be in deed and in truth constitutional, enlightened, 
and just. I advocate a great rearrangement and reduction of 
the Egyptian National Debt, and a clear sweep of the debts of 
the victimised, the bankrupt, and the ruined Fellaheen. I 
advocate the placing of Egypt under the guarantee and 
guardianship of united Europe, so that no one single Power 
shall be able to exercise there superior influence to another, so 
that collective authority shall restrain individual ambition. 
In a word, I advocate—I plead for—the real emancipation of 
an historic land, and the true freedom of an ancient race.” 
The Government is to turn its back upon itself, and because 
it was wrong to go to Egypt, it is to stop there in order to 
carry out a revolution—to secure order by expelling 
the legitimate Government, and to restore freedom by re- 
storing a military despot to the control of the country. After 
all our efforts, we are to undo our work ; and after risking war 
to abolish the Dual Control, we are deliberately to turn Egypt 
into the cockpit of European diplomacy. It is the plan of a 
child, who does not know Europe, or Egypt, or Englishmen, 
or diplomacy, or war, but wishes to attract attention by some 
proposition at once bizarre, annoying to his audience, and im- 
possible ; and such a child we at last believe Lord Randolph 
Churchill to be. He has had one of the greatest chances he can 
ever have in this life, and we do not hesitate to say that Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett would have used it better. The Member for 
Eye would probably have advised that the British Fleet should 
be sent to capture the Mahdi in Kordofan, but at least he 
would have understood that the one miracle which was never 
yet accomplished is the cancelling of the past. Lord Randolph 
Churchill does not understand even that, and screams that 
the misery of the Egyptian people will at once be termi- 
nated, if only Mr. Gladstone, that criminal of criminals, will 
exert his magic power, and give them back yesterday. 





LORD RANDOLPH versus MR. FORSTER. 


. ARK, hark, I hear the strain of strutting Chanticleer!” 

says Ariel,in the Zempest; and the ears of the 
canny Scots who listened to Lord Randolph Churchill’s speech 
of Thursday on Ireland must have been assailed by very 
similar music. Every sentence in that speech has a strut 
in it, every climax is a crow. But the remarkable feature 
of the speech is that its best part consists of a spoiled 
edition of Mr. Leatham’s recent speech at Huddersfield, 
on the inviolability of the Union; while it concludes 
with a shrill denunciation of the Liberals for not being 
guided by Lord Hartington’s, Mr. Forster’s, and Mr. Goschen’s 
view of the Irish question, though the fact is that Mr. Forster, 


whose experience of Ireland is really large, has supported withall 
the great weight of hisauthority the very policy for Ireland which 
Lord Randolph Churchill describes as so evil, that it would, in 
his opinion, be better even to return to power a Tory Govern- 
ment “ as wicked and as stupid as their foes declare them to be,” 
than to give a renewed lease of power to the present Adminis- 
tration. 

Let us dea] with the part purluined from Mr. Leatham, and 
spoiled in the purloining, first. Mr. Leatham, as our readers 
will remember—for we called their special attention to his 
speech—made the following declaration on the Irish question, 
on October 23rd. Lord Randolph Churchill gives us a revised 
version of that speech, but he deliberately spoils it of its weight 
in the revising :— 

“ We must persist in our policy of absolute and unfaltering justice ; 
but, on the other hand, there must be no trifling about the mainten- 
ance of the Union...... Sincerely as I am attached tothe Liberal 
party, and warm as is my allegiance to those who lead it, I would 
renounce both, rather than admit that upon this supreme and cardinal 
question it was possible to give way. The country which begins to 
parley with its own dissolution is lost. The obligation to maintain 
the body politic is vital; it is this which made the Americans of the 
North struggle to the death in order to maintain the Union, and the 
same obligation compels us. To maintain their great America whole 
and indivisible, the Americans of the North changed for a time their 
whole nature. God grant that it may never be necessary for us to 
change ourselves. A nation of unmartial shopkeepers and of patient 
farmers became at once the most resolute, the sternest, and perhaps 
the fiercest amongst men. They flung economy to the winds; they 
turned their backs upon prosperity ; steadfastly they looked death in 
the face. Is it nothing—a sentiment which is so great that it should 
so seize upon a whole people and change and transform them at its 
pleasure? The whole world trembled with the shock and shuddered 
at the carnage. But they saved their country. And so, if the worst 
comes to the worst, we can save ourselves.” 


Now, observe how Lord Randolph treats that masculine and 
statesmanlike passage in his shrill parody :— 


“Tn this difficulty learn a lesson from the United States, which 
possess the most purely democratic Government the world has ever 
seen. It is generally supposed that the War of the Secession was 
caused by the question of slavery. This is a great error. Slavery 
had little to do with the war—certainly not more than the Irish 
Famine had to do with the repeal of the Corn Laws. The cause of 
the war—that long and bloody war—was the demand put forward by 
the South for what were called ‘State rights.’ Now, ‘State rights’ 
were very plausible. They merely meant that Virginia wanted one 
sort of government, Carolina another, and Texas a third; that what 
was suited to other States was not suited to them; and that Virginia, 
Carolina, and Texas should be governed according to Virginian, Caro- 
linian, and Texan ideas...... What did the Northern States:do 
with these demands? Did they tamper with them, palter with them, 
yield to them little by little? Not they; they knew that ‘State 
rights’ were death to the Union; they knew that the whole fatare 
of North America hung upon the maintenance of the Union; they 
said ‘ No,’ shortly and simply, and they fought. Nor did they shriok 
from any sacrifice. If there was a people on the face of the earth 
who loathed war, it was the citizens of the Northern States. They 
carried on a bloody war for four years. If there was a people on the 
face of the earth who dreaded a large standing army, it was the 
citizens of the Northern States. For more than five years thoy 
maintained a military force of over half-a-million of men. If there 
was a people on the face of the earth who had a horror of debt, 
public or private, it was the citizensof the Northern States. They 
incurred a debt of seven hundred millions sterling, and depreciated 
their currency 70 per cent. If there was a people on the face of the 
earth who loved and worshipped their Constitution, with ali its rights 
and liberties, it was the citizens of the Northern States. For four 
years and more they suspended that Constitution, and placed them- 
selves under the dictatorship of one man. So they went on; they 
fought for four years; they fought desperately, bloodily ; 250,000 
men lost their lives in the fight; innumerable towns, and villages, 
and homesteads blazed and were destroyed; wealth, property, credit 
went down and vanished. Still they fought, and at lust they 
won. ‘State rights’ were conquered, and the Union emerged triam- 
phant from that awful four years’ battle. And who wil! say now, 
comparing the United States of 1860 with the United States of 1880, 
who will dare to say that the citizens of the Northern States were 
not right, were not justified, were not rewarded ?” 


Now, Lord Randolph Churchill may be excused for being very 
ignorant about the American Civil War. He was not so old, 
even when it concluded, as Mr. Jefferson Brick, the war corre- 
spondent in Martin Chuzzlewit, whose style he sometimes 
emulates, and certainly knew even less of the United States 
than that worthy. But he should not lug into his speeches 
statements of facts on which he happens to be completely 
ignorant, and rear a great superstructure on them. No- 
thing can be more ridiculously absurd than to say that the 
South fought for State rights, and the North against them. 
Mr. Lincoln was absolutely opposed to any interference with 
State rights. If the South had stuck to their State rights 
alone, the North would not have moved a finger against them 
for another quarter of a century, even though the whites 





had clung to slavery in every Southern State. But the South 
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was not content with State rights. It wanted to condi- 
tion for the free extension of slavery, and to insist that 
slavery should be as fully tolerated, and that slaves should 
be as easily recovered by their owners, in the Free States as in 
the South. Rather than coneede that, the North fought, 
not against State rights, which the Southerners had to 
the full, and have had restored to them again for many 
years back, but against the right of the South to 
dominate the whole Union with their policy of slavery. 
Rather than concede that, the North fought,—fought on 
behalf of the Constitution,—and though they extinguished 
slavery as an incident of the war, it was because it had been 
notorious that it was slavery which had prompted the aggres- 
sion of the South, and that till that malignant sting was 
extracted, the South would never respect the conditions of the 
Union, Well, what bearing has all this on the Irish question ? 
A very clear bearing, but one absolutely fatal to Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s analogy. Mr. Leatham said, ‘ give Ireland absolutely 
the same rights under the Constitution as England, as the 
South had the same rights under the Constitution as the 
North; but then fight, rather than permit her to violate the 
Union, of which equality of treatment is the reasonable con- 
dition.’ Lord Randolph says, ‘Deny Ireland the same rights 
under the Constitution as England, and then fight to prevent 
her gaining the same rights; and he probably thinks that he 
is saying what Mr. Leatham said, in a better form. He is 
really advocating the one injustice which would make the en- 
forcement of the authority of the Empire unreasonable, and 
unjust. And yet he mimics the firm and patriotic language 
of the man who had insisted first on treating Ireland as we 
treat ourselves, and, only on that condition, on refusing to 
Ireland a liberty which we would not accord to any portion of 
Great Britain. 

But Lord Randolph appeals to the authority of Mr. Forster, 
against whom, as he declares, the Liberal Cabinet “ conspired ” 
and ejected him from their ranks, Mr. Forster is the one un- 
answerable witness on our side. In the masterly speech at 
Bradford, which we criticised at length last week, Mr. Forster 
scouted the idea that we could afford to insist on the Union, if 
we did not fulfil in spirit the condition that Ireland should 
be treated in that Union like any other integral portion of the 
United Kingdom. If any man understands the evil lurking 
in Mr. Parnell’s movement, it is Mr. Forster. If any one 
knows what the mischief would be of increasing materially 
Mr. Parnell’s Parliamentary strength, it is Mr. Forster. 
Yet “I shall be told,” says Mr. Forster, “* You will 
increase the number of Home-rulers, and Home-rule will be 
passed.’ Well, Home-rule will be passed when the majority 
of the Members of the Imperial Parliament think it ought to 
be agreed to. But did the members for Virginia and the 
members for Louisiana force the disunion of the American 
Union? The Members for the various parts of Ireland will not 
be able to force Home-rule against the convictions of the rest 
of their fellow-countrymen...... What, after all, is the 
real and greatest argument against separation? It is that we 
believe it to be to the interest of both islands that they should 
be one country. How can we treat them as one country, 
unless we treat them with equality on such a question as this 
of the franchise? How can we call them one country, if we 
should declare that the Irish franchise should be partial and 
artificial, should be so framed as to exclude the masses 
from participation, and that the English and Scotch 
franchises should be—as I trust they will be—general 
and impartial, and based upon the grand, great principle of 
hearthstone suffrage?”? What Lord Randolph Churchill 
cries out for is that we should fight to the death to keep 
Ireland in the clutches of a Power which absolutely refuses 
to give her that equality to which, under the Act of Union, 
she is entitled. 

Lord Randolph may, perhaps, say that he protested most 
strongly against the idea of suspending the Parliamentary 
rights of Ireland. No doubt, he did. But though he pro- 
tested against suspending the Parliamentary rights which 
Ireland already has, he protested also most strongly against 
conceding anything more to Ireland, even though the conces- 
sion demanded is the concession of something already enjoyed 
by England,—like household suffrage in the boroughs,-—and 
he proposed, by way of set-off, to bribe Ireland, as much as the 
Government can be persuaded to bribe her, with money grants. 
In other words, though Lord Randolph would not incur the 
scandal of establishing a despotism in Ireland, he would 
refuse her equality in one breath, offer her bribes with the 
next, and threaten her with military conquest with the third 











if she did not accept the inequality and console herself with 
the bribes. A baser Irish policy we can hardly conceive 
And for our own parts, we doubt whether it will be acceptable 
to any one, Tory, Liberal, or Radical, compounded as it seems to 
be of the most ignoble elements of all those creeds. Lord 
Randolph Churchill has crowed his loudest in Edinburgh ; byt 
now the din is over, Midlothian will calmly return to the 
Irish policy of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Forster, with a sense of 
relief that the Tory accuser has found nothing better to say 
against it than was contained in this shrill and ignorant speech, 





THE WOES OF THE SHOP-ASSISTANTS, 


: ier Daily News of Monday contained a terrible disclogurg 

of the miserable conditions in which labour is carried 
on in shops, and especially in the shops of Retail Drapery, 
“ Disclosure,” indeed, is hardly the right name to give to 
this statement, for disclosure implies previous conceal 
ment, and here there has been no previous concealment, 
We have been told it all before; we were as well 
acquainted with it ten years ago as we are to-day. But it is 
this very fact that makes the statement so terrible. A whole 
generation—as generations are counted in these trades—has 
suffered and died, or has lived on with broken health and 
weakened constitutions, since the facts were first made known, 
The common delusion that when once the great, wise, benevo- 
lent, self-denying British public has its attention drawn to 
undoubted and preventable misery, a remedy is sure to he 
found, has once more been dispelled. The hours of labour 
of Shop Assistants are no shorter, the surroundings in which 
those long hours are passed are no more bearable, than they 
were when the evil was first pointed out. The story that these 
young men and women tell is always the same. Their hours 
are from seventy-five to ninety a week, they have no half. 
holiday, and their meals have to be taken in intervals which, 
all told, do not amount to an hour. To begin work at eight 
every morning, and go on till half-past nine at night, except 
on Saturdays, when the hour of closing is midnight; to 
remain on their legs all this time, except during the fifty or 
sixty minutes into which breakfast, dinner, and supper have 
to be crowded; to be so weary on the Sunday morning that 
the greater part of the day is passed in bed,—this is the life 
which all the witnesses describe themselves as leading. To many 
of our readers, the story will seem incredible. The shops with 
which they are familiar close at seven on five days of the week, 
and at two on Saturdays. But the shops with which they are 
familiar are but a fraction of those which supply London with 
the goods it wants. Early closing may be the rule in the 
fashionable quarters of London, though even here it is so only 
in a minority of shops; but it is not even the exception in the 
other quarters. If all traders would agree to keep their shops 
open for a reasonable number of hours, the thing could be 
done, but the temptation of stealing a march on a rival is 
irresistible ; and if all the shops in London were closed this 
afternoon, some of them would be opened next Saturday, in 
the hope of catching the customers shut out from the rest. 
For life, it must be remembered, is often hard even to the 
proprietors of these shops, though not hard in the same way 
that it is hard to their assistants. Competition is very keen, 
and in many cases profits are small and uncertain ; and when 
this is so, the temptation to make these profits a little larger 
by working when others are resting is extreme. The pro- 
prietors of these shops are not cruel; they are only 
eager and careless. Their whole thoughts are bent upon 
making both ends meet, and if possible overlap ; and if 
they often succeed, they sometimes fail, and while they 
are actually working, the possibility of failure is what is most 
present to them. It is of no use, we fear, to appeal to the 
owners of shops to put an end to this state of things. Eman- 
cipation must come from without, not from within ; from the 
classes which supply the workers, or from those which supply 
the consumers, or from the Legislature, which represents 
both. 

As regards the last of these sources, there would be no 
chance of help, if it were not for the extreme youth of many 
of the workers, A large number, it is said, of the girls em- 
ployed in shops are under sixteen, and about two-thirds are 
under twenty. Fourteen is a common age for apprenticeship 
to begin. It is bad enough to lead the life just described when 
the body is fully developed, but it is worse to lead it when 
the frame is still incomplete and the strength imperfect. The 
result is that these children—for they are really no more 
than children—die off, or have to leave in broken health, The 
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shopkeeper is not troubled at this, for he knows there are 
Jenty more where these came from. The supply is constantly 
increasing. Each gap is filled up with a readiness which, if they 
only knew what is before them, would be worthy of a forlorn- 
hope. Now, there is no reason why the restrictions imposed 
on the labour of children and young people in factories should 
not beequally imposed on the labour of children and young people 
jn shops. Or rather, there is only one reason,—the increase of 
inspection that this would involve. We are not at all blind to 
the mischief of a state of society in which those who are 
watching, and those who are being watched, divide the world 
between them ; but where children are concerned, inspection 
seems the only thing that can meet the case. They cannot 
help themselves ; the choice lies between making laws for their 
special benefit, and letting them go altogether uncared for. 
Now, a law which only allows a helpless person to help him- 
self is but a mockery of a law ; consequently, a law designed to 
protect children must be worked by Inspectors. A Bill is to 
be brought forward next Session which will extend the pro- 
visions of the Factory and Workshops Act to shops of all 
kinds, and if the measure goes no further than this, it will be 
worthy of all support. Where women are concerned, the 
situation is surrounded with difficulty ; but where children are 
concerned, it is all plain sailing. 
Still, the protection of children, though it would do some- 
thing towards a cure, would not do very much. As child- 
labour became less available, adult labour would supply its 
place, and for this form of the evil, legislation can furnish no 
cure. Nor, we fear, is any help to be looked for in the quarter 
from which it has come to the skilled artisan. Perhaps the 
greatest benefit of Trades Unionism has been the much decried 
limitation which it imposes on the number of apprentices. 
In view of the insuperable objections which lie in the way 
of any general check upon population, great good is done 
by any check imposed upon its increase in particular occupa- 
tions. In this way, some trades, at all events, are lifted 
above the miserable level at which all would otherwise be 
kept. But, for the application of Unionism, there must be a 
demand for skill in the workman. If the knowledge how to 
serve in a shop could only be imparted by those already 
serving there, they might have it in their power to keep the 
shop population down. As it is, they are powerless to do 
this, because they have nothing to impart which cannot be 
equally well learnt without them. The only remedy that 
we can suggest is, it must be admitted, a very imperfect one. 
But when there is nothing better to be had, even an imperfect 
remedy is better than none. It is to reduce the number of 
those employed in shops, by bringing the trade into discredit. 
The almost universal cry of those thus employed is that they 
wish they had gone into any other employment, no matter 
what. ‘¢ Should never think,” says a forewoman, aged twenty- 
eight, “of going into a shop, if she had to begin again. Would 
rather be a servant in a good family.” ‘ Wishes,” says a 
draper’s assistant, “that he had stayed in the country, instead 
of coming here, to slave every hour that God sends, in a close 
and unhealthy shop.” Now, something, we think, might be 
attempted to make warning do the work of experience. In 
country villages, for example, the parson and the parson’s wife 
might speak to parents of the folly of sending their girls to 
London shops, as a more genteel employment than domestic or 
farm service. They would have an ample supply of texts, and 
if they used their opportunities well, they might keep a good 
many girls in the country who now flock to London. The 
Managers of the Shop Hours’ League might themselves do 
something in this way. Such plain accounts of what life in 
shops is as that which Mr. Sutherst, the President, gives in 
the Daily News might be scattered liberally over the country. 
When the object is to distribute telling statements of plain 
facts as widely as possible, fly-sheets are not at all an instru- 
ment to be neglected. They often take more hold of the poor 
than either books or newspapers. We fear that the Treasury 
of the Shop Hours’ League is not as full as we should like to 
see it, but in the long-run we believe that this might prove a 
very profitable mode of spending such money as the League 
may have. Another plan which, if it were energetically 
worked, might effect some improvement, is to appeal directly 
to the poor to help the poor. It is not, for the most part, the 
shops at which the rich deal that are now the greatest sinners 
inthe matter of hours. Well-to-dopeople do not want to shop 
after seven o'clock, and by this time they are pretty well used 
to the Saturday half-holiday. It is the poor who habitually 
shop at night, and for whom Saturday is the busiest day in 
the week. If urgent and constant appeals were made to them 





in the newspapers they read, at public meetings held in the dis- 
tricts where they dwell, by deputation to the Unions which have 
influence over them, late shopping, except on Saturdays, might 
come to be regarded as an injury to their own class. If this could 
be brought about, Jate shopping would be doomed. Saturdays 
we would leave them with little or no diminution, but if hours 
were shortened on other days, and a half-holiday secured, say, 
on Mondays, the change for the better would be very marked. 
The protection of children by law; the creation, for the benefit 
of adults, of a healthy class opinion; and the lessening, by 
information and argument, of the influx from the country 
into London,—these are the three objects at which those who 
wish to bring about a reform will do well to aim. 








CANON LIDDON ON SECULARISM. 
ANON LIDDON, in the fine sermon preached last Sunday 
in St. Paul’s, on the comparative influence exerted by the 
seen and the unseen on the quality and energy of human con- 
duct, maintained most justly, we believe, that spiritual faith 
much more than counterbalances, in the stimulus it lends to 
human activity, even that loss of secular energy which the 
time spent in religious exercises appears to entail. “It may 
well be,” he said, “ that a man who is undisturbed by any sight 
of the eternal future might thus get through, after his fashion, 
more manual or mental work having reference only to this life, 
than a man who believes what the Christian revelation tells 
him abont a life after death. But this admission is counter- 
balanced by the moral enrichment of life which is the fruit 
of sincere faith in a future existence. The ground which 
might appear to be won for this world by saving thought 
and time, against the demands which the future world 
must make on them, would be lost by the absence of those 
commanding motives which belief in another life supplies. The 
things that are not seen—Almighty God and the eternal future 
—make large demands upon the head and heart; they also, or 
rather thereby, make the kindred duties of this life serious and 
noble, since all are a preparation for that which is to follow. 
There is a scene in the life of our Lord which is apparently 
related by the Fourth Evangelist with the view of impressing 
this upon us. St.John tells us how, ‘ Jesus, knowing that the 
Father had given all things into his hands, and that he was 
come from God and went to God,’—with his thoughts resting 
on these vast subjects of contemplation, did what P—‘he riseth 
from supper and laid aside his garments, and took a towel and 
girded himself. After that he poureth water into a basin, and 
began to wash the disciples’ feet, and to wipe them with 
the towel wherewith he was girded.’ No duty is too humble 
to be inspired by the grandest conviction as its ruling 
motive. No faith is too sublime to consecrate any por- 
tion of a life-work that is meant for eternity......- 
Positivism may say, if it will, as it watches us Christians 
kneeling before the altars of the Eternal and the Crucified, 
‘ See how these men waste time which might be given to social, 
economical, sanitary, moral improvements.’ But if man does 
not cease to exist at death, we are working on a basis of fact 
which Positivism ignores. Let us kneel on. Let us kneel on, 
for most assuredly the time is not lost; we gain more in moral 
power than we lose in minutes or hours. Heaven irradiates, 
with a meaning not otherwise to be had, the monotonous 
drudgery of many an earthly lot; and it is better, in the long- 
run, for ‘the things that are seen’ that we should thus look mainly 
at the ‘ things that are not seen.’” Canon Liddon has hardly 
ever said anything with nobler and simpler eloquence than this. 
And though we cannot in any way emulate the power of his 
language, we may illustrate his teaching from one or two dif- 
ferent points of view which it did not enter into his line of 
thought to include. 

Although, then, a gain of faith is a gain of power for this world, 
no less than the other, it is not a gain of power in that sense in 
which it is a gain of power laboriously to pump up water which 
you wish to spread far and wide, to a height from which it will, 
by the mere pressure of its descending column, distribute itself 
to all the needful centres. That is not Canon Liddon’s mean- 
ing, and certainly completely out of keeping with the fine illus- 
tration he gave of it. Faith is no artificial heightening of 
emotion in order that it may be equal to the tasks required of 
it. That would be the sceptic’s view of faith,—a useful but 
manufactured fiction, not the Christian’s view of it, namely, a 
recognition of revealed truth. Canon Liddon’s lesson we take to 
be this,—that, as a matter of fact, whether a man believes in the 
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Christian revelation or rejects that belief,—whether he agrees 
with Canon Liddon, or ranges himself with Mr. Frederic 
Harrison as an ardently religious Positivist, or scoffs at all 
religion with Mr. Bradlaugh, he cannot rid himself of the 
impression, which is ingrained deep in the facts of his inmost 
nature, that the manner of life which would be most ap- 
propriate to the secular view of things,—the easy-going 
manner of life which weighs the value of our lot by mea- 
suring its known pains against its known enjoyments,— 
is not the true one; that, however you may account for it, 
the man who trifles with life,—as life ought to be trifled with 
if the visible part of life were all,—is ignoring, or trying to 
ignore, one of the most constant and inevitable warnings to 
which our nature is subjected, and only deserves to be treated 
as a man hiding from himself. Mr. Leslie Stephen, secularist as 
he is, admitted this, as we ourselves, we believe, pointed out, 
when reviewing his book on “ The Basis of Ethics ;” and as Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, in the very striking article published in the 
December Contemporary, has eloquently reminded us. Mr. 
Stephen expressly declares that secularistic ethics can say 
no more than this,—“ Be good, if you would be happy,” adding, 
however, “in an emphatic aside, ‘ Be not too good.’” Yet Mr. 
Leslie Stephen is obviously not in the least satisfied with his 
secular ethics, for he does not echo on his own account the advice, 
“Be not too good;” indeed, he evidently despises it, though 
he does not in the least know where to find the intellectual 
leverage with which to justify the contempt he feels for those 
who adopt it. Well, that is a good illustration of what we mean. 
Even those to whom the vision of what Christ revealed is no 
vision at all,—nothing but the shadow of a cloud,— are often just 
as much pressed upon by the obligations of the eternal world as 
those who recognise it in full. Some of them no doubt con- 
trive, by continually turning away their attention from the 
burden, to make the least of it, and get as much distraction in 
the world as they can; others are rendered simply restless and 
feverish by it, and plunge into fictitious religions with Mr. 
Frederic Harrison ; or into ambiguous moral, social, and poli- 
tied] movements with Mr. Bradlaugh; but all who have any 
sensitiveness to social obligations at all, do practically recog- 
nise that human life is not, and cannot be, made a trivial 
affair of; that there is an immeasurable pressure of obliga- 
tion resting on it which, whatever your theory of life, you 
must feel, and, if you are honest, recognise; that you can 
only satisfy your own heart by treating life as if it were 
vastly more important than, on the common secular theory, 
it ought to be; and that the man who is willing to accept 
the utilitarian form of the command, ‘ Be good, if you would be 
happy, but be not too good,’ is a person whom, whether you 
are bound to justify him or not in theory, you can only pity 
and despise in practice. 


Nevertheless, Canon Liddon’s position, that the Christian, and 
the Christian alone, really husbands to the utmost the force 
derived from this supreme pressure of invisible things upon 
the heart, seems to us strictly true. The Positivist recog- 
nises, but rationalises it, explains it away, in fact, as due to 
ideals which, when we come to look at them closely, disclose 
nothing but an “infinite sigh of the human heart,” as one 
of the earliest Pantheists termed ‘God; and no one can long 
continue to fulfil strenuously an obligation which he refers 
to nothing more potent and more permanent than a sigh of 
the heart, infinite or finite. The better kind of Secularist 
recognises it chiefly in the heat and restlessness with which he 
tries to sweep away injustice, seeing that injustice not swept 
away in the life-time of the living, is, for them, in his belief, never 
swept away at all. And unfortunately, heat and restlessness 
of feeling are just the least favourable of all conditions for 
coping with and removing injustice. It is really only the 
theologian who is convinced in his inmost heart that justice and 
righteousness, though defeate1 ee can only be defeated 
temporarily in order to triumph for eternity, who can bring to 
the war with evil at once that absolute trust, and that ca’m- 
ness under disappointment, which give the best guarantee of 
victory. 

The real difference between the believer in the Christian 
revelation, the half-believer, and the unbeliever, is this,—that 
while all of them, if in any degree good men, fight boldly in the 
battle against evil, only the first has absolute confidence that 
the obligation under which he is laid to fight it, is a sure guar- 
antee of final success. That secret pressure on the will which the 
others obey with hope at best, and with despondency at worst, 





ge 
faith obeys gladly, as the soldier obeys the call of a General by 
whom he has been led again and again to victory. Faith is a 
however, the power itself, but the right understanding of the 
source whence the power comes. The sense of obligation itself 
descends on every will which is open to the appeal of good ; but 
while the unbeliever is fevered by it, and made far too restless 
for cool and careful conflict; while the half-believer is rendered 
only wistfully hopeful by it, and lives on the strength of ambign. 
ous and often feeble aspirations,—the genuine believer is steeled 
against all discouragement, knowing that eternity is long enough 
to give the true interpretation to temporary failure, and the true 
significance to all success. 





THE INFALLIBILITY OF EXPERTS. 
T is sometimes a misfortune for a man to have a confirmed 
habit of lucid statement, or such a command of words that 
his meaning can never be mistaken. Lord Chief Justice Cole. 
ridge is distinguished for that command, and often as it has 
assisted him in life,on Saturday it betrayed him. Subtle ag 
the thought was which he had to express upon the most material 
evidence in the Belt case, he did express it with admirable clear. 
ness, and, as a consequence, the educated public understood 
him thoroughly, and with unusual unanimity decided that, 
whatever his accuracy in the case before him, he was wrong in 
his general principle. The issue left to the Jury in that case 
mainly depended upon a single question of evidence. Could 
Mr. Belt impart to a piece of sculpture that artistic quality, 
that impress of something spiritual and beyond mechanical 
skill, which undoubtedly belonged to certain works professedly 
his, with which he had secured orders, and as undoubtedly 
did not belong to other works which were certainly of his doing. 
Mr. Belt’s Counsel, understanding juries, produced in his favour 
witnesses “ of good social standing ’”’—that is, witnesses likely to 
be disinterested and truthful—who saw him actually at work 
without help upon the disputed works in question. That they did 
so see him repeatedly and continuously is beyond demur, and 
indeed is not denied either by counsel or by the bitterest 
partisans. In answer to this, his assailant’s Counsel produce, so 
to speak, the whole Academy, an entire body of experts in Art, 
who, giving evidence under compulsion, and being wholly dis- 
interested, declare that the alleged fact is an impossibility, that 
if Mr. Belt did those busts, which nobody doubts, he most cer- 
tainly did not do the busts disputed. The artistic quality, the 
mental impress, the quid mirum, which is as patent to them as 
tbe correctness of a note is patent to those who understand 
music, is present in one set of works, and wanting in the other 
set. It could not have been so wanting in a man competent to 
do the work which attracted orders, and was wanting in the 
undisputed work, and therefore Mr. Belt could not have done 
both. He must choose, and as he certainly did the poor work, 
he as certainly did not do the work of artistic merit. The 
Academy was all on one side, but the Judge and Jury rejected 
the experts’ evidence, and, mainly upon this ground, a new trial 
was demanded. 

The positive result of the application is a compromise which, 
though accepted, may break down, and upon which we have, 
therefore, nothing to say, except that it is a sensible compromise; 
but Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, in his judgment, which was 
wholly for a new trial, laid down a doctrine which concerns all 
artists and all literary men, and which certainly is one of exceed- 
ing breadth. It is nothing less than this,—that, as regards the 
existence or non-existence of the artistic quality, the mental 
impress, in a work of art, the evidence of experts must override 
that of any other witnesses, even of those who have seen the 
work done, and must be considered final. We give the words 
as repofted in the Times :—‘* Now, the character of genuineness 
of works of art is not, in my judgment, matter of opinion. 
Anything, no doubt, may be said to be a matter of opinion 
as to which men will not take the trouble to inform themselves. 
But a knowledge of art is like a knowledge of science; it is 
matter of education and experience; and it seems to me that 
you might almost as well disbelieve a body of astronomers, who 
tell you that the earth moves and the sun stands still, on the 
ground that very eminent members of society tell you, asa fact, 
that they have seen the earth stand still and the sun rise up in 
the east and go down in the west, as disbelieve a body of great 
artists who tell you that the same man did not make two works 
of art, because persons very high in the social scale, but with no 
knowledge or training in art, tell you asa fact that they saw 
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deference) the fallacy of opposing ‘fact’ to ‘opinion’ in this 
matter that constitutes, to my mind, the error of the summing- 
up of my learned brother, and which has led the jury to a con- 
clusion against the weight of the evidence. I do not doubt that 
‘one fact is worth twenty opinions, ‘fact’ and ‘opinion’ being 
each used in its proper sense. But the words are not used in 
their proper sense, if ‘fact’ is confined to the physical fact of 
working manually on a bust, and the scientific conclusion 
of a body of men as to an artistic fact is called ‘opinion.’ It 
is not ‘opinion’ at all; it is evidence of fact.” That is surely 
a dangerously wide dictum, for it amounts to this,—that no 
evidence whatever can overthrow the evidence of experts, and 
would involve this extraordinary conclusion,—that if Mr. Belt 
had executed a bust from first to last in Lord Coleridge’s pre- 
gence, and the Academicians testified that he could not have 
executed it, its artistic quality being too great for him, Lord 
Coleridge would have been bound to believe that he did not 
execute it. In presence of the “ fact” stated by such a body, 
his own eyesight would be no evidence at all. Will the Lord 
Chief Justice go quite that length, and if not, why should he 
declare other evidence, admittedly honest, to be so absolutely 
untrustworthy P If, indeed, he would reject himself as witness, 
he is consistent, and most complimentary to the critical power 
of the Academy; but then, does he not push the limits of 
that faculty, which, no doubt, exists often in high perfec- 
tion, beyond right reasonP It seems to us he does, for 
not to press further an argument which, though unanswerable, 
will be said to be ad captandum, Lord Coleridge’s extreme con- 
fidence in experts would involve a denial of the possible occa- 
sionalness of genius, the conceivable chance of a man existing 
who could do under one set of circumstances what he could not 
do under another set. An artist of that kind might give us, say, 
to-day,a soulless bust of the Queen, a work absolutely lacking 
everything but mechanical ingenuity ; and next month produce a 
bust of Mr. Tennyson instinct with the artistic somewhat which 
differentiates art from manufacture. Surely the possibility of such 
intermittent power has always been acknowledged. The writer is 
unwilling from self-distrust to quote examples from the domain 
of Art, but he certainly believes that Haydon’s fame and failure 
are best accounted for in this way, and has seen pictures by 
far greater artists than he which were unrecognisable. Cer- 
tainly it is so in literature. There is not a living poet who has 
not produced verses of which critics depending on their faculty 
alone would not have said, with perfect confidence, that be their 
author whom he might, he certainly was not—their real author. 
Criticism is only opinion, even in extreme cases, and if Miss 
Braddon and her publisher swore that she wrote “ Middle- 
march,” and four or five trustworthy amanuenses swore that 
she dictated it to them two years before its appearance in print, 
we could not, on the testimony of her other novels alone, swear 
that she did not. Suppose, to put a vulgar supposition, that 
an artist were one of those men whom nothing but a prospect 
of competition, or of large gain, or the stimulus of wine, woke 
out of a certain machine-like habit, or induced to put any 
mind into his work at all. Such persons undeniably exist 
in literature, as we can testify; and why should they not 
exist also in art? That error in such criticism of experts is in- 
frequent and improbable must be admitted heartily, but that 
it is impossible, so impossible that criticism ought to override 
direct and unsuspected evidence, is too wide a doctrine. Lord 
Chief Justice Coleridge would hardly lay that down about any 
individual artist, however great, and what is an Academy, except 
a collection of individuals trained in such matters to think very 
much the same thoughts ? 


Let us take the commonest of all kinds of evidence by experts. 
The art of M. Chabot and his confréres is, in substance, a 
power of criticism exactly akin to that of Sir Frederick 
Leighton, though applied over a more limited field. M. Chabot 
is incessantly studying handwritings, he knows precisely the 
differences of artistic quality in them, and he can, we imagine, 
produce most handwritings himself. Well, suppose M. Chabot 
and three other experts of equal rank swear to Dr. Benson’s 
signature, and the Archbishop swears that it was not his, 
which would Lord Coleridge believe? The experts would be 
scorched up, in his judgment; yet what do they lack to evoke 
confidence in their testimony which Academicians possess ? 
Experience? It is all on M. Chabot’s side. The power of 
criticism P It has been shown and justified by subsequent 
confessions in a hundred Courts. Scientific knowledge ? 
M. Chabot’s art is nearer a science, resting as it does on 





calculations which are always the same, than criticism 
either in literature or art can possibly claim to be. Yet 
M. Chabot’s evidence would be rejected, and properly re- 
jected, in the face of evidence morally much stronger. It would 
be, in fact, opinion, and though usually right, so usually as to 
create a violent presumption in its favour, is not entitled to that 
infallibility which Lord Coleridge, on his own principle, must 
claim for it. It was necessary, and very right, for the Lord 
Chief Justice to point out that, in his judgment, in this case 
the violent presumption in favour of the Academicians out- 
weighed the evidence of eye-witnesses, who, of course, could not 
say they saw the spiritual impress given; but in his effort to do 
this effectively, he has been led to say something far too strong. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


——< 
CHANGE OF RESIDENCE AND ELECTORAL RIGHTS. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SPEcTATOR.’’ | 


Sir,—The letter of “J.J. H.S.,” which appears in the Spectator 
of Dec. 8th, shows that the real drift of my former communica- 
tion was not quite apparent. I intended my remarks to relate 
to the non-attainment of a voting qualification by successive 
occupations in different constituencies. For instance, a change 
of occupation from Fleet Street to the Strand would cancel a 
partial qualification obtained in the former place. When we 
bear in mind the fact that Michaelmas is a favourite time for 
change of residence, and that persons commencing an occupa- 
tion then could not be registered until after the expiration of 
twenty-one months, and could not vote under that registration 
until the following year, it is easily seen that the twelve months’ 
voting qualification is a very different matter from the mere 
payment of rates for twelve months. You, Sir, have often 
pointed out the unwisdom of enfranchising those who do not 
value a vote, and there I think your readers will agree with you. 
The question, however, which 1 have here raised was first 
brought to my notice, with any force, at a public meeting of 
working-men who were most anxious to become voters, but 
whose employment necessitated frequent removals into different 
constituencies.—I am, Sir, &c., 


December 12th. Row.tanp Estcourt, 





OXFORD AND THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 
|To tHE Epiror oF THE “ SPecTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to relate a short anecdote illustrative 
of th . wise position taken in your recent article on “ Agnostic 
Examinations in Religion” ? 

I well remember what happened when I went in for my own 
examination in the Articles at Oxford twelve years ago. One 
of the ablest scholars in my college, a Dissenter, went in at the 
same time, and to him, though an earnest and sincere man, the 
Thirty-nine Articles were matters of the most undisguised 
amusement. So confident did he feel of sympathy on this point, 
that he even had the audacity to communicate his views to his 
Examiner in the Preliminary College Examination, a distin- 
guished member of the University. “Don’t you think, Sir,” 
said the candidate to his examiner, “that these Articles are 
really very amusing?” A frown for the sake of decency, and 
a slight remonstrance, followed this free expression of opinion ; 
but it was a perfectly open secret that the examiner agreed wit 
the candidate. 

May the Church of England speedily realise that examinations 
conducted in this spirit are indeed perilous to the interests of 
religion.—I am, Sir, &c., A Country CLERGYMAN. 


(To rue Epiror or tHe “Spectator.” ] 
Str,—As a Nonconformist minister, who has been for some years 
in the habit of reading the Spectator, I am delighted to find an 
article on the “ Horton” case without your usual covert sneer at 
Dissenters. You seem, this week, unusually benevolent, all 
round. You certainly have cast the shield of that “ charity 
which thiuketh no evil” over the country parsons, who rushed 
in such great numbers to veto Mr. Horton’s appointment. I 
should be glad to agree with you, that “intolerance” had little 
to do with the matter. But the principal arguments used by 
Mr. Horton’s oppouents forbid, I think, such a conclusion. It 
is evident, from the entire tone of the controversy, that the 
victory in Convocation was largely an anti-Dissenters’ triumph. 
When once it. was known that Convocation would have to 
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decide the matter, the result was known beforehand. The event 
has proved that Convocation still remains true to the illiberal 
traditions which drove from Oxford the finest statesman of this 
century. 

The fear that Mr. Horton’s appointment would pave the way 
for an agnostic examiner is both childish and unjust. When 
an agnostic examiner is nominated, then let Convocation reject 
him. But why should Mr. Horton, who declares that, in the 
main, he accepts the Thirty-nine Articles, suffer for the sins of 
a hypothetical successor? I heartily endorse your decision,— 
the religious examination for a Pass Degree ought to be abolished. 
When a theological examination has lost its true character, and 
is regarded with more or less open contempt by those who sub- 
mit to it, even Anglicans must surely see that it ought to be 
done away with.—I am, Sir, &c., Grorce EH. CHEEsEMAN. 

Hatherlow, Stockport, December 18th. 

[We are entirely unconscious of ever sneering at Dissenters, 
and of covert sneers at anybody whatever, we are absolutely 
guiltless.—Ep. Spectator]. 


(To tHE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sirn,—We have heard a good deal lately of the incongruity of 
nominating a Nonconformist to examine in the “ Rudiments of 
Faith and Religion” in the University of Oxford. We do not 
hear quite so much of the incongruity which distinguishes this 
examination, when considered with regard to the present circum- 
stances of the University. The incongruity consists in the fol- 
lowing particular. This University, which, in its lay aspect, 
has no official connection with any one form or profession of 
religion, requires all candidates for the B.A. Degree, except those 
who object on religious grounds, to pass an examination in the 
Thirty-nine Articles, the distinctive formularies of one religious 
body. All are required to present themselves, except those who 
* object on religious grounds.” The result is that the Univer- 
sity in this Examination has not only to consider the sufficiency 
of a candidate’s intellectual knowledge, which is its proper pro- 
vince, but is forced to take cognisance of the attitude of mind 
held towards certain subject-matter of the examination by 
examiner, as well as examined. Now, I maintain that the 
University, in dividing candidates into two classes, those who 
do not object, and those who do object, “on religious grounds,” 
is interfering with matters with which it has no concern. In 
doing so, it invades the private domain of the man’s personal 
religious life, and has to do with the secrets of the soul’s beliefs, 
with which no stranger may intermeddle. 

I hope it will not be very long before we look facts fairly in 
the face, and realise the changed position of the University with 
regard to the State Church. We shall then see that an Univer- 
sity Examination in the Thirty-nine Articles, a subject which 
may be objected to by the candidate “ on religious grounds,” is 
an incongruous survival from a past state of things,—a state 
when in civil life men were compelled to qualify for municipal 
office by receiving the Holy Communion according to the rites 
of the Established Church, and when in the academical world 
boys were forced to subscribe to certain formularies as a pre- 
liminary to matriculation.—I am, Sir, &c., 


18 Bradmore Road, Oxford. A. L. Mayuew, M.A. 


(To tHe EpiTorR or THB “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—There is one reason against examining laymen in the 
Thirty-nine Articles which you have not noticed. The Church 
of England nowhere requires her lay members to profess their 
belief in them. The Apostles’ Creed at Baptism, the Catechism 
before confirmation, and the Nicene Creed at Holy Communion, 
are all that laymen have to assent to. They need not decide 
whether Pelagians do vainly talk, or Anabaptists do falsely 
boast. Why, then, should, a University, which is not nowa 
handmaid to the Church, require of lay Churchmen more than 
the Church itself ?—I am, Sir, &c., D. L. I. 





THE IPSWICH ELECTION. 

(To THE EpiTor OF THE “‘SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—I would ask whether, in your notice of the Liberal victory 
at Ipswich, you have not omitted to mention a cause which 
surely had something to do with that result, namely, the tem- 
perance vote? Mr. West, I see, declared himself a local 
optionist, and in full sympathy with the growing temperance 
sentiment of the country, whilst Sir T. Charley displayed 
marked hostility to legislative interference with the liquor 





traffic. I venture to think the temperance vote carried the day 
at Ipswich, and I fully expect to see the same factor operating 
with like effect at coming elections, wherever temperance isgueg 
are involved. 

It is beyond question that Mr. Samuel Smith’s strong tem. 
perance views assisted in bringing about the surprise of the late 
contest here. Mr. Forwood is probably in advance of his party 
in this matter, but Conservatism and beer have so long been 
allied in this city that he had to suffer accordingly. Within the 
last two or three years, thanks mainly to the efforts of total. 
abstinence workers, thousands of electors throughout the country 
have become strongly imbued with temperance principles, and 
the sense of the whole community has been quickened in a 
remarkable degree in regard to this question. 

As a Liberal, I rejoice that the Liberal party is to-day the 
party of Temperance reform, as I believe that this is becoming 
more and more a crucial question at election times, and that the 
triumph of Liberal candidates holding decided temperance 
views, and otherwise suitable, may be looked for with increased 
confidence. The attention now being directed to the condition 
of our poor and outcast population is to bring the temperance 
question, and the need for legislative action in connection with 
the liquor trade, still more to the front; and time, too, if there be 
even approximate truth in the contention of such men as Mr 
Spurgeon and Mr. Samuel Morley, that nine-tenths of the 
poverty and misery of our large cities is due to the effects of 
drink. I am only surprised that the growing power of the tem. 
perance vote as a factor at election times is not more generally 
realised. That it will, ere long, be so, I have no doubt whatever, 
—I an, Sir, &c., 


Liverpool, December 17th. A. GuTuRIE. 





THE LONG VACATION. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In an article on “The Long Vacation,” in your last 
number, you say,—“ It is only the Judges of the High Court 
who need this lengthy repose. The County-Court Judges, who 
are made of the same stuff and work even harder, do not get 
more than a month or six weeks.” 

Permit me to say that this is a complete mistake. The High. 
Court Judges have in all about sixteen weeks’ holiday in the 
year, which the recent change will reduce to about fourteen 
The County-Court Judges have more than six months’ holiday. 
They go circuit eleven times in the year, each circuit occupying 
about a fortnight, which gives them twenty-two weeks’ work. 
They need not go circuit at all in September, and by taking 
their August circuit in the first and their October circuit in the 
last half of those months, they may give themselves a vacation 
from August 15th to October 15th, which is a day or two short 
of nine weeks. The holidays of the Metropolitan Police Magise 
trates are very nearly as long. They sit only three days a 
week. The High-Court Judges thus work very much harder 
than either the County-Court Judges or the Metropolitan 
Magistrates, yet the work of the latter has been regulated by 
very modern statutes, which presumably proceed upon the prin- 
ciple of getting a fair amount of work in return fora fair salary. 
—I am, Sir, &c., JUDEX. 

[Judex” has greatly overstated his case. The statutable 
Long Vacation of County-Court Judges is a month. By judi- 
cious arrangements, such as “ Judex” describes, it may be trve 
that some of them who have country circuits with little work to 
do manage to get.a good deal more. But the Judges who are 
stationed in great centres, like London, or Liverpool, or Bir- 
mingham, certainly do not pass such an intermittent existence 
as he suggests. To sit tive days a week, often till six or seven 
o’clock, and to get at the utmost eleven weeks’ holiday a year; 
may fairly be called working harder than to sit five and a half 
days a week, rising punctually at four o’clock, and getting sixteen 
weeks’ holiday, even if no account were taken of the difference in 
the work. But on the easiest circuits, the racket of travelling 
for a fortnight every month would more than make up for the 
gain of days; and there can be little doubt that while on the 
Bench, the County-Court Judge is much harder worked than 
his High-Court brother. He gets little or no help on legal 
points from counsel; he has himself often to act as counsel for 
both sides, and seize the real points at issue out of torrents of 
irrelevant talk; and has to skip from common law to equity, 
and equity to bankruptcy, and in some cases, Admiralty law, 
with a ready omniscience which no one thinks of demanding 
from a High-Court Judge. Nor does it often fall to his lot to 
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be able to write his letters during the long-winded addresses of 
counsel to a jury, or to sit in the happiness of divided responsi- 
bility in Banc. Take it all round, we submit that our statement 
is correct, and that the County-Court Judges work harder and 
get a very much shorter Long Vacation than those of the High 
Court.—Eb. Spectator.] 





SAMUEL PALMER’S “ECLOGUES OF VIRGIL.” 
(To THE EpirTor or THE “SpPEecTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—The review of Samuel Palmer’s version of Virgil’s 
* Eclogues,” which appeared in your issue of the 15th inst., 
contains some statements which fill me with surprise. I must 
ask you to allow me to correct them. 

1. The seventh eclogue is illustrated by a photogravure. The 
eighth eclogue is illustrated by the one etching which was com- 
pletely finished by my father. “The difference is too marked,” 
says your reviewer, “to escape even the most untrained eye.” 
So I should have thought. But a misprint in the preface (cor- 
rected by the list of illustrations), appears to have led him to 
mistake the one for the other, and to distribute his praise and 
blame accordingly. The “softness and delicacy” he admires 
belong to the photogravure, and the “comparatively coarse 
cross-hatching,” which has the misfortune to meet with his dis- 
approval, is the work of my father’s own needle. 

2. The reviewer goes on to say :—“ There are eight photo- 
engravings from Mr. Palmer’s drawings, some of which have been 
touched by his son. These are good of their kind, aad better 
almost in the inverse ratio to the quantity of alteration they 
have received.” He unfortunately instances in support of this 
observation the illustrations to the first eclogue, the first of 
which, he thinks, has been injured by my retouching, especially 
in the horizontal clouds. These clouds are absolutely untouched. 
The second, which he prefers, under the impression that “ there 
has been no perceptible alteration made in the mechanical 
reproduction,” represents about three weeks of careful work. 


3. Unconsoled by his singular success in discovering the 
“qualities of an etching” in a photogravure, your reviewer 
appears to be exercised in mind by “sham plate-marks,” which 
he thinks surround the photogravures. As a photogravure is 
produced upon a copper: plate, I fail to see how it is to be printed 
without showing a plate-mark. I should have supposed it quite 
impossible for “even the most untrained eye” to mistake an 
impression from a copper-plate for anything else in the world. 
The modern invention of photo-engraving is excellent for the 
reproduction of drawings, but that a professed critic should not 
only be altogether ignorant of its nature, but should mistake 
a photogravure reproduction of a pen-and-ink drawing by 
Samuel Palmer for a finished etching by the same hand seems, 
to say the least of it, astounding. 

I must confess to having derived considerable amusement 
(which has been largely shared) from the remarks of your re- 
viewer, and though I cannot altogether refrain from pitying a 
writer whom a single oversight of mine appears to have led so 
easily into such an unpleasant predicament, I must confess to 
enjoying some malicious pleasure in being able to contribute “a 
little bit of instruction” towards the neglected technical educa- 
tion of the judge before whom I have been arraigned.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

Farnborough, Kent, December 19th. A. H. Parmer. 


Sir,—Kindly allow me to say a few words with reference to 
this letter of Mr. A. H. Palmer’s; they shall be as few as 
possible. I am, of course, bound to accept his correction that 
the etching finished by his father was wrongly described in the 
preface, and I am quite willing to admit that I followed Mr. 
Palmer’s mistake too ivcautiously ; but I would point out to 
him, at the same time, that the mistake in the preface goes 
much farther than any mere misprint of “seven” for “eight,” 
for in the eighth eclogue there are two illustrative etchings, 
and, therefore, it could hardly be imagined that a sentence 
which said, ‘‘ The etching illustrating the seventh [meaning the 
eighth] eclogue was, as I have said, completely finished by 
Samuel Palmer himself,’ could refer to the eclogue to which 
there were two illustrations. With regard, however, to the 
more important point of the “comparatively coarse cross- 
hatching” of the clouds in the first etching illustrating the 
eighth eclogue, I have simply to state that my opinion is not 
in the least changed by the fact that the plate was wrought by 
Mr.‘Palmer himself. My statement in this respect is absolutely 
correct, and I am only sorry that the work should have been 





that of the deceased artist, and not attributable to the com- 
pletion of the plate by another hand. The truth is, no doubt, 
that Mr. Palmer’s dexterity with the etching-needle, necessitat- 
ing as it did a marvellous accuracy of hand and intensity of 
eyesight, failed him before his power of drawing with pencil and 
pen; and hence the superiority in this book of those reproduc- 
tions which are fac-similes of the designs alone. With regard 
to the illustrations to the first eclogue, surely Mr. Palmer must 
be confusing the drawing upon which he did “ three weeks’ careful 
work.” Does he not refer in this to the third illustration, and not 
to the second, of which I was speaking? If this is not so, I canonly 
say that I am unable to see any trace of the etching-needle in this 
illustration, which has the peculiar softness’ of a photogravme 
in every part, and in which there is not a single line which has 
the quality of an etching. And if this is not the case, why 
does Mr. Palmer call it in the list of contents “ reproduced from 
a copy of the water-colour drawing ”? If, as he asserts, he has 
spent three weeks’ work upon it, why does he not say so? In- 
deed, in this matter, Mr. Palmer seems to contradict himself, for 
in the preface, where he speaks of this illustration, he calls it 
simply a reproduction of a water-colour drawing; and goes 
on to say of “the other drawings which had not been 
etched,” that they have “ passed through his hands, in 
order that they should do the more justice to the origi- 
nals.” With regard to the plate-mark upon photogravures, 
I have only to say that there are so many different photo- 
engraving processes which superficially resemble woodcuts and 
etchings, that it is highly desirable that the kind of reproduc- 
tion employed should be stated plainly upon some portion of 
the margin surrounding the illustration, and that this is 
especially necessary when the photo-engraving or photo- 
lithograph, or whatever it is, is mixed up with etchings, and 
even worked upon afterwards with an_ etching-needle. 
And lastly, with regard to Mr. Palmer’s statement that he 
finds it “astounding” that a professed critic should mistake 
a “reproduction of a pen-and-ink drawing for a finished etch- 
ing,” I would remind him that critics are scarcely to be blamed 
too severely for accepting as matters of fact the statements 
made by the author of the work which they are criticising. The 
actual criticism made upon these etchings was, to the best of 
my belief, absolutely correct, the only error being that I attri- 
buted to the natural inferiority of the son’s workmanship that 
decline in skill which was really due to the failing power of the 
original artist.—I am, Sir, &c., “THe Reviewer.” 


[To tHe Eprror or THE “‘ SpectaTor.”’] 

Sir,—In the notice of Samuel Palmer's “ Eclogues of Virgil,” 
which appeared in the Spectator of December 15th, the reviewer 
asks, “ Why it is that where fine-art publishers produce in the 
same work etchings and fac-similes of drawings made by one or 
other of the photographic (or photogravure) processes, they 
should think it necessary to place round the fac-similes a sham 
plate-mark ?” 

The answer is simple. The plate-mark is not a sham. All 
the illustrations in the book bear a plate-mark, because all, 
whether etchings or photogravures, are printed from copper- 
plates. A photogravure is an engraving on copper, produced 
by a process in which photography plays a certain part. It is 
printed exactly as other copper-plates are printed. There are 
other strange mistakes in the review, about which Mr. A. H. 
Palmer will write to you shortly; but as we are unwilling to 
remain for a day longer than necessary under the imputation 
made by the reviewer, we trust you will kindly insert this letter 
in your next issue.—We are, Sir, &c., SEELEY AND Co. 








POETRY. 
ga, 
“THE NEW JEREMIAD.” 
BY AN OLD YEAR’S TORY. 
WE are a merry family, we are, indeed we are! 
We feel that we were born beneath the true prophetic star; 
For north and south, and east and west, and everywhere we go, 
By day and night, and no respite, denouncing bitter woe. 
We are a cheerful family, we are. 


The griefs we wail are something stale, but none less dear for 
that, 
It’s not our fault if nothing new turns up to grumble at; 
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So let us raise the historic dirge about Midloth‘an still, 
And gloat o’er Britain’s honour lost upon Majuba Hill! 
A patriotic family, we are. 


We ran up bills for England’s sake, but Credit did it all, - 

And bills (unless you pay them) are practically small ; 

But in the hands of reckless Rads, to ruin England glides; 

Not only do they pay their own, but settle ours besides ! 
We’re a financing family, we are. 


We fought like Jingo where we could, but find it none too strong 

To swear that fights in Egypt are something very wrong; 

And though we voted to a man, Rebellion to coerce, 

The other side, that did so too, are clearly Brutes and worse. 
We're a consistent family, we are. 


We coax and flatter the dear Whigs, but they will not be caught ; 

We make appeals to Hartington, apparently for naught ; 

He will not sever from the Rads, or shun the deadly lists 

Of Atheists (speaking mildly), and Thieves and Communists. 
Weare a soft-spoke family, we are. 


For how can man believe in God, or His true praises sing, 
If he doesn’t worship ground-rent as the really sacred thing P 
No property in brains or work, where man has lent a hand, 
Is due entirely to His grace, like property in land. 

We are a righteous family, we are. 


When Eloquence is bound to burn, in after-dinner flames, 

It’s always easy work to call old Gladstone vulgar names ; 

From Birmingham vile Chamberlain a fearful sport affords, 

Forging base nails to drive into the coffin of the Lords! 
We are a civil family, we are. 


We toss poor Ireland up and down, the shuttlecock of State, 

And there, to make things pleasanter, stir up religious hate ; 

We stand upon King William’s stote, Faith’s protestants to be, 

Although it must be owned we're not the Silent, as was he. 
We are a scrup’lous family, we are. 


We send our travellers right and left, with unremitting zeal ; 
Our Northcote, and our Richard Cross, for patronage appeal, 
And stump and spout so steadily, the farmers to appease, 
As they had caught, for Conscience’ sake, the foot-and-mouth 
disease. 
We’re an unselfish family, we are. 


They puff our wares and specimens, they hawk them up and 
down, 
But no new patent in the lot, for county or for town: 
So purchasers look shy and ’skance, and turn their eyes away, 
Oh, for one hour of Beaconsfield, and something new to say ! 
We are a brilliant family, we are! 
Peter Catvs. 





SONNET. 
ON THE “ECCE HOMO” OF CORREGGIO. 
Tux parted, livid lips, the soft brown hair 
That falls about His neck, the thorny crown 
Wounding his brow, the blood-drops trickling down, 
The mocking purple robe, cold Pilate’s stare 
And pointing finger, the crossed wrists that wear 
The cords, with upturned face that melts in pain, 
The swooning Mother, and the Magdalen, 
The rapt, rough soldier’s gaze,—all these are there. 


These could another paint. But who, save thee, 
Supreme Allegri! with his brush could limn 
Those eyes that speak an elemental woe, 
Pent up, till, thrilling sadly from the Tree, 
The Son’s prayer rose, while Calvary grew dim,— 
“ Tather, forgive, they know not what they do.” 
Hersert B, Garrop. 








ART. 


THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN OIL COLOURS. 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 

Tue first exhibition of the Institute of Painters in Oil Colours 

opened its doors to the public on Monday last, with a collection 

of about eight hundred pictures, and it is worth while to say a 

word or two as to the formation of this new Society. It has 

grown, as its name denotes, out of the old Institute of Painters 








in Water-Colours, and is modelled upon the same lines as thoge 
upon which the elder Society was reconstructed last spring, 
No member is allowed to exhibit more than three pictures, and 
the works of outsiders are equally eligible with those of the 
members. The Society consists of a President, Vice-President, 
Council, and members, the number of the latter being (we 
imagine) not strictly limited. At present, there are, including 
the Council and Presidents, about one hundred Members, 
amongst them several As:ociates of the Royal Academy, and 
many artists of at least equal importance. 

A great deal of notice has been excited by this exhibition, 
but its full significance has hardly, we fancy, been perceived, 
The truth is that the Society might very easily become a rival, 
and a very formidable rival, to the Royal Academy, and will, 
at the very least, probably affect, to the public benefit, the con- 
duct of that institution. Even in this first exhibition, it ig, 
perhaps, more fairly and fully representative of English Painting 
than is the great May show at Burlington House, and though 
there is but little which is very remarkable in the way of im. 
agination, very perfect in the way of execution, or very sym- 
pathetic in the way of feeling; yet the show is, as a whole, more. 
free from glaring defects than that of the Academy. Anyhow, 
we would have our readers realise that this new Society includes 
a hundred artists, chiefly young men, who may be said to repre+ 
sent English Art and its present tendencies more than any 
other body which has yet been formed in England; and we see 
no reason why, if they chose, they should not supplement their 
Winter Exhibition by a Summer one, which would prove at 
least equally attractive. 

This Society has been well advertised and well managed by 
business men, and is likely to be a financial success; but it is. 
none the less true that it gives to young artists the very oppor- 
tunity which was so much needed,—the opportunity to show 
their works, under favourable conditions, side by side with those 
of acknowledged and accomplished painters. It is, indeed, in 
this first exhibition, owing to the restriction of the number of 
pictures to be sent by the members, a more fair and open show 
than any other which we know of in England; and it is un- 
doubtedly true that the thanks of all English artists are due to 
the three or four energetic men who have organised and carried 
out the scheme of founding this Oil Institute. 

And now as to the character of the works exhibited. In this 
first notice, we do not intend to speak in detail, but rather to 
say a few general words as to the chief defect of this exhibition, 
and of the present condition of oil-painting in England. 

We get almost tired of saying, and no doubt our readers are 
still more tired of hearing, that there is a woeful lack of 
imaginative art in England, and especially in the special 
Gallery of which we happen to be writing. But we shall 
continue so say it, on the Gutta cavat lapidem principle. 
Perhaps there is not really less imagination in this collec- 
tion than in most, but the deficiency is certainly more 
evident. There are an enormous quantity of futile figure 
pictures, which seem, apart from various technical qualities 
(good, bad, and indifferent), to have no reason for their exist- 
ence. Sitting upon a sofa in the middle of one of the galleries, 
and looking at the opposite wall, we noticed that out of the eighty 
or ninety pictures which faced us, there were about twenty-five 
in which figures formed the principal part, and that almost 
without an exception these represented girls with large hats 
doing nothing, girls with bare feet carrying something, girls 
with pretty faces sitting down, and holding a letter or a rose- 
bud; or else children playing with pegtops, or babies dressed 
out for pcrtraiture. ‘Que diable!” as Lawrence used 
to make the valiant dragoon say in Maurice Deering, “ we 
are men, and not school-girls.” And why should we have 
such a sickly sentimental and inane representation of our 
race as thisP A foreigner might walk round these eight 
hundred pictures, and look in vain for a trace that the 
people who painted them had ever had a history, a passion, or 
a feeling of any kind beyond the region of the domestic 
virtues. A fat, well-fed triviality is “the trail of the ser- 
pent” over them all; they sink in a Slough of Despond where 
beauty has given place to prettiness, and feeling has been 


destroyed by sentiment. One man, a Mr. Stock, honestly tries. 


to be imaginative; he fails, but his failure is delicious, com- 
pared to the successes with which he is surrounded. One 
woman having a strong love for poetic art (Miss Eveleen 
Pickering), gives us a picture of the children of Night, which is 
equally pleasant in imperfection, and with these exceptions, 
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none of the hundred members, or of the two or three hundred 
outsiders, seeks to exercise our intellect, or to touch our hearts 
with any subject beyond the scope of a pensive woman or round- 
eyed child. Here are the subjects of the first ten figure pictures, 
which are selected (on account of their superior interest, we 
suppose!) for the illustration of the catalogue. Several women 
with dogs,—one ditto, with a distaff; back-view of ditto, with 
a curtain; ditto, with spinning-wheel; ditto, with baby ; ditto, 
with sick baby; ditto, with child; ditto, with child and fruit- 
stall; ditto, with lover; ditto, with basket of lunch; and so on, 
to all eternity. 

The old Indian story about the blue sky is applicable here; 
the sky is too blue, it is,—monotonous. Is it conceivable that 
the intelligence of the average picture-buyer is so low that it 
cannot rise to a subject of any other sort than the ones we have 
noted above? Itis quite right that dogs should wag their tails 
in expectation of food, and that cats should rub their heads 
coaxingly against the hand that feeds them; that children 
should play pegtop, and infants be dressed in blue bonnets and 
frocks, and mothers nurse their babes, and girls eat, as well as 
“smell of, bread and butter;” but surely painters might find 
better subjects for immortal art than such as these ? 

It is not the painters who are to blame, or at least not chiefly ; 
the painters are but tradesmen of another kind, who supply the 
wants of their customers. It is the fashionable, enlightened 
patrons of Art, who have produced this puling-woman and play- 
ing-baby species of picture, who won’t buy anything unless it is 
pleasant and pretty, as if their galleries were but big sweetmeat 
boxes, and must be stuck over with bright, meaningless colours, 
and objectless forms. And the dealers who minister to them 
are, perhaps, even more to blame, since they do all in their power 
to foster this foolish taste. There are a couple of lines pregnant 
with suggestion in an old artists’ song which used to be, and we 
dare say still is, sung by Academy students. It refers to the way 
+o make an unsuccessful picture sell, and if all else fails, the 
student is instructed to,— 

“ Rub it down 
With madder-brown, 
And sell it to a dealer.” 

Any one who has had the least to do with the artist fraternity 
knows well how this painting of pretty pictures is forced upon 
artists by the dealers and by the public. As a rule, the artist 
worthy of the name, has in him, at first, “a strong voice which 
no one will hear;” and to him, in his unsuccess, frequently 
almost in his starvation, enter the public and the dealer, with the 
ery, “ Why don’t you work like other people?” And as his 
strength is, he resists a longer or a shorter time, and, perhaps, 
if he is exceptionally brave or fortunate, he wins the day, and 
revenges himself by painting a hundred times at an exorbitant 
price, the thing he likes best; but in far the greater number of 
instances, neglect, circumstances, friends, and dealers are too 
strong for him. He accepts the conventional prettiness as his 
ideal, and so he joins that ignoble army of martyrs who have 
killed not themselves, but the best portion of themselves. 

This is not, perhaps, noticing the Gallery, but we cannot see 
this effect of fashion and frivolity seizing hold of all our best 
artists, and creeping over the work of our young, enthusiastic 
men, without raising a protest. ‘ Every one is saying all good 
things” of the progress of Art in England now, and we 
disbelieve (at least, partly disbelieve) in the truth of the 
saying. A tremendous impetus has been given to Art 
industries, and in proportion to their previous stagnation they 
have leapt forward at a bound, and every society that can 
be formed to produce art is formed throughout the king- 
dom; and yet painting is not progressing in anything, 
save technical excellence. Our landscape painting, which 
forty years ago led the world’s Art, has crossed the seas, 
and is only to be found in France; the nearest approach 
to Constable and Cox is to be traced in Daubigny and 
Rousseau. Turner has not only left no equal, but not even a 
successor; and De Wint, one of the greatest, as well as one of the 
most English, of our painters, has no rival to-day. The pre- 
Raphaelite influence, which might have given us a splendid 
modern type of figure painting, is dying quickly day by day, 
and nothing is taking its place; and even the domestic art of 
such men as Wilkie and Mulready, was better and truer in feel- 
ing, as well as more splendid in execution, than the women and 
the babies which have taken their place. As to still-life paint- 
ing, the only substitute we have for old William Hunt is a 
Frenchman called “ Fantin,” who paints our roses and chrysan- 
themums as if they had just tumbled from a cocotte’s bonnet. 





Go and look round the National Gallery, or South Kensing- 
ton, and then see if you can talk about our progress in Art! 
Why, “ Old Chrome ” himself was a better landscape painter 
than any who is living now; and we have not, out of all our 
hundreds of “genre” painters, one who can touch the work of 
the “‘ Wilkie ” or the elder “ Leslie.” 

The truth may be expressed very shortly as to the present 
state of painting, as exemplified in the Academy and in this 
Gallery, which, as we have said, is even more representative of 
the present state of English Art. Figure painting has ceased 
to be heroic on the one hand, and domestic on the other, and 
become either dramatic or sentimental. 

Landscape, in the old sense of the word, has ceased to exist, 
and its place has been taken by natural-history painting (as 
Ruskin calls it), which may be defined as the collection within 
a frame of all the materials for a (landscape) picture, as one 
collects in a basin all the materials for a pudding. They want 
stirring up, boiling down, and putting into shape. 

In our next notice, we propose to speak at length of the best 
pictures in this Gallery ; but we would say, in conclusion of this 
article, that every one of our readers can, if he or she will, do 
something towards bringing about a better state of feeling with 
regard to painting than that which obtains at present. Do not 
want a picture to be pretty, and nothing else, but want it to 
express some special beauty, and possess some not too trivial 
meaning. Do not praise the work for its dexterity rather than 
its accomplished power. No really great painter ever suggests 
instead of finishing, anything capable of being fully rendered. Do 
not mistake melodrama for action, and sentiment for feeling, 
and do not, above all, try and drive young and immature artists 
into the same round of thinking and painting as their elder and 
more famous brethren. Let them be crude, as long as they are 
earnest, and exaggerated, whilst they are sincere. 








BOOKS. 


Sitaienenm caine 
MR. SAYCE’S “HERODOTUS.,”* 
To show what light has been thrown by recent discoveries in 
the East on the earlier books of Herodotus, and to see exactly 
the point to which Oriental scholars and excavators have been 
brought by their researches, is the object of Mr. Sayce’s present 
work. If he has successfully executed the latter half of this 
task in his appendices, it is well. On that point, we pronounce 
no judgment. He has certainly developed his own theories with 
sufficient confidence, but the notorious diversity of opinion 
which exists among Egyptologists and Assyriologists prevents 
us from sharing his confidence. In any case, he appears to us 
to trust too much to what he calls “monumental authority ;” 
and without going back to prehistoric times for an illus- 
tration, we will take an event which occurred only five- 
and-thirty years before the battle of Marathon. In 525 
B.C., Cambyses publicly flogged the priests of Apis at 
Memphis, and gave the sacred animal a death-wound in its 
thigh with his dagger. It was a deed that must have filled all 
Egypt with horror, and one not easily forgotten by her people. 
Herodotus was at Memphis some sixty years or so after this 
deed was done, and he tells the story of its details, and says 
that the Egyptians believed that Cambyses was driven mad, as 
a punishment for his impiety. In or out of Egypt, it was no 
one’s interest or business to ivvent such a story, and it seems 
impossible to doubt its truth. Mr. Sayce thinks otherwise, and 
says that “the stelé which commemorates the death of the 
Apis bull, said by Herodotus to have been slain by Cambyses, 
shows that, on the contrary, it had died a natural death, had 
been buried under his auspices, and had monumental authority 
for accounting him one of its worshippers.” Lord Burleigh’s 
nod was nothing to that stelé, but we prefer the testimony of 
the historian. The priests, moreover, as is probable enough, 
may have preferred not to put on record such a dismal fact as 
the murder of their Apis. It is one thing to decipher inscrip- 
tions and hieroglyphs, but quite another thing to determine 
their exact value when deciphered; and the engraver’s tool has 
perhaps, in proportion, cut more “rousing whids,” as Burns 
calls them, than have ever been engrossed by the pen. 
But Mr. Sayce is willing to trust “monumental authority” in 
more ways than one. He has allowed the testimony of in- 
scriptions to have its full weight in his text, and writes Teore, 








* The Ancient Empires of the East—Herodotus, 1.-III. With Notes, Introductions, 
and Appendices. By A. H. Sayce. Lonion: Macmillan and Go. 1883, 
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for instance, instead of ratrx. Textual critics, he says, may 
think such a procedure heretical; but it is possible that if 
textual critics condescend to notice Mr. Sayce’s labours at all 
in this field, they may be less polite than he imagines. The 
question, however, of spelling reform, as applied to Herodotus, 
is one that we must leave untouched, though we may have a 
word or two to say, if space permits, on Mr. Sayce’s contribu 
tions to the reform of English spelling. The indictment which 
he has drawn against the author whom he has selected to edit, 
is what we shall mainly deal with in the present notice. 


The literary genius of Herodotus has never been called in 
question. His history, next to the Odyssey, is the most delightful 
work that has come down to us from antiquity; and this fact 
alone should make his editor cease to wonder at its having 
‘escaped the wreck from which but a few excerpts of his 
critic Ctesias have been preserved.” But the truthfulness and 
honesty of “the Father of History” have often been ar- 
raigned, and quite as often warmly defended. With his 
defenders and with his other assailants we shall not now 
concern ourselves, further than by remarking that Mr. 
Sayce might as well have omitted Thucydides from the ranks 
of the latter. The greatest of all historians did but correct a 
single error in Herodotus, and that, too, one of the smallest 
possible importance. We cannot help saying, also, that when 
Josephus, “ that learned Jew,” said that “all” Greek authors 
acknowledged Herodotus to have “lied in most of his asser- 
tions,” he lied himself “ most consumedly.” But now for Mr. 
Sayce’s indictment, or rather for a portion of it, for we really 
cannot trouble ourselves to answer his wooden criticisms on the 
speeches, narratives, and stories which lend so unique a charm 
to the old Greek’s history. The three main charges, then, which 
his editor brings against Herodotus are these :—He affected 
knowledge which he did not possess; he laid claim to travels 
which he never made; and he pilfered freely and without 
acknowledgment from Hecatzeus and others, whom he sought 
to disparage and supersede. In short, he was a liar and 
a humbug. He affected a knowledge which he did not 
possess,—for while making himself out to be a “ marvel- 
ous linguist,” he was ignorant even of the language of 
Egypt. He may have been; and in Mr. Sayce’s notes there 
is always “ a half-caste dragoman at his elbow.” But the only 
statement (for we may dismiss the Colchians) which Mr. Sayce 
makes in favour of his own view might be characterised by any 
one who loved Mr. Sayce’s style of epithet, to use one of his 
own phrases, as “ flagrantly dishonest.” He says that Herodotus 
asserted that the Egyptian language resembled the chirping 
of birds. Now, we grant that if Herodotus did make that 
assertion, he was, on his own showing, ignorant of Egyptian. 
But Herodotus made no such assertion at all, as the reader will 
see, if he turns to ii., 57, and decides for himself whether it is 
Mr. Sayce’s Greek scholarship that is weak, or his sense of 
fairness that is blunt. Again, because Herodotus, from religious 
or superstitious scruples of his own, declines to mention the 
name of Osiris in connection with embalming, burials, or 
mysteries, Mr. Sayce and Wiedemann—in this instance, Ar- 
cades ambo—declare that he had not caught the name when 
taking notes, and deliberately deceives his readers with his 
faithless silence. So that, in the face of the fact that Herodotus 
elsewhere explains that Osiris—he knew the name well enough 
—was Dionysus, Mr. Sayce asks us to believe that the reason 
why the scrupulous Greek would not “divulge the name 
of a deity known to every child in Egypt, and appearing 
on myriads of sepulchral monuments,” was because he had 
not got it on his tablets; and Herr Wiedemann, with native 
amenity, says that Herodotus, who really was a gentle- 
man, “had not understood the name, and tried to conceal 
his ignorance under an affectation of secret knowledge.” So 
much for the first charge. As to the plagiarisms from Hecatzus, 
we may treat them very briefly. Mr. Sayce again shows that 
he has one measure for himself and another for his author, for he 
erroneously declares that Herodotus “ makes himself responsible 
for the truth” of the famous tale of the Phoenix, the fact being 
that Herodotus explicitly says that he did not believe a word of 
it. “ Still more damaging to his veracity,” Mr. Sayce goes on 
to say, “are the conclusions to be drawn from his descriptions 
of the crocodile and hippopotamus.” But here we can spring 
a mine on Mr. Sayce. The illustrious Cobet—the first Greek 
scholar in Europe—has recently expressed an opinion that the 
fragments of Hecateus which correspond so closely with 
Herodotus are forgeries manufactured out of Herodotus; and 





till that opinion is controverted, the mystic bird and the mighty 
amphibians need not trouble us. 

The last charge we have to answer is that Herodotus lays 
claims to travels which he never made. Babylonia ang 
Upper Egypt are the countries which Mr. Sayce setg 
prominently forth in his introduction, as among those 
which Herodotus fraudulently wished his readers to believe 
that he had visited. Mr. Sayce is a poor logician, and wastes 
words in proving that the historian was never in Babylonia, 
but the arguments which he advances to prove the questior 
really at issue are few and feeble, and it is ludicrous tg 
find him proposing to give Herodotus the benefit of a correct 
translation of a: tAsyov of Xaadaios, and complaining that “ the 
majority of the commentators” have been deceived by ex. 
pressions which they misinterpreted. A broad answer to 
his baseless theory would be this :—In his account of Egypt, 
the personality of Herodotus, so to speak, is ever present, 
He is always asking this, or learning by inquiry that, and 
seeing things with his own eyes. We venture to say, therefore, 
since his personality, again so to speak, is always absent in 
Babylonia, that he cannot by any possibility have wished hig 
readers to believe that he had been in that country. Upper 
Egypt raises an entirely different question, but here, too, we 
think that Mr. Sayce is in the wrong. It is quite certain that 
Herodotus never visited Elephantine, yet he says that he “ came 
on as an eye-witness as far as the city of Elephantine.” This, 
Mr. Sayce says, is “a deliberate falsehood,” and “a flagrant 
example of dishonesty.” Let us see. The damning words, for 
damning they are, if genuine, are omitted in one MS., but we 
should hold it very poor criticism to suppose that their omission 
in that MS. clears Herodotus. Moreover, we think they are 
wrongfully omitted, though we rather sympathise with the 
acute but dishonest copyist who saw that they could not 
possibly be correct. For immediately before them comes the 
story which Herodotus heard from the sacred priest of Sais,— 
the marvellous story of the Nile rising from a bottomless pool 
at Elephantine, and flowing thence in two directions, north and 
south. ‘He seemed to me to be jesting,” says the historian, 
with his usual grave politeness, much in contrast with the ill-bred 
pertness of Mr. Sayce’s note. But is it conceivable, is it common- 
sense, to suppose that, immediately after recounting this marvel- 
lous tale, he should say that he went on as an eye-witness to 
Elephantine, and then make no further sign? Mr. Sayce, who, 
we repeat, is a poor logician, says that if he had gone on to 
Elephantine, he would not have cared to mention the story of 
the sacred priest of Sais. In the name of patience, why not? 
No; if Mr. Sayce’s hypothesis were true, if Herodotus had de- 
termined to say that he had been to Elephantine without going 
to Elephantine, then and then most indubitably he would not 
have mentioned the story of the sacred priest of Sais. The 
text, therefore, must be corrupt; and as the words ’EasQayrivns 
wcerews are found there twice, with only ten words between 
them, we venture to suggest that the corruption lies in the first 
"EacQavrivns. 

We trust that we have shown that Mr. Sayce’s contempt for 
the knowledge, veracity, and honesty of Herodotus rests on 
rather slender foundations. But we hold it not respectful to the 
memory of the Father of History to express any indignation with 
the present Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford. 
One word, however, about his spelling, before we part from him. 
He talks of “a correct transliteration of Greek proper names.” 
He does not know what correct transliteration means. AisyvAo;, 
correctly transliterated, is “ Aiskhulos.” Mr. Sayce gives us 
* Aeskhylos”! And what shall we say of his “ Akhaeans ”’ and 
his “ Josephos” ? Fancy “ Flavius Josephos”! Inconsistency 
with themselves and with each other is the badge of all the tribe 
who better the instruction of Grote’s foolish “ fad,” and we have 
often wondered why they make such geese of themselves. Mr. 
Sayce gives the reason why he does, and it has at least the merit 
of being preposterous. He misspells Greek proper names, 
because he hopes that by so doing he “ may possibly help to con- 
tribute to that most desirable of objects, the reform of English 
spelling.” 

‘As obdev H udOnors, Ay wh voids maph. 





HESTER.* 
Hester is hardly one of the best of Mrs. Oliphanut’s novels. 
It wants more compression, especially in the first volume, more 





* Hester: a Story of Contemporary Life, By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols. London: 
Macmillan and Co, 1883, 
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incident, a little more of what art critics used to call “ pyramidal 
form.” The story is too level, too like actual life, with its trivial 
jncidents which are yet so important, and its personages who 
have so little that is dramatic in them, yet are always making 
up scenes, and its catastrophes so cruel yet so ordinary, and so 
easily foreseen. And yet the narrative is far superior in 
interest to the ordinary run of novels. Throughout, Mrs. 
Oliphant has such a perfect comprehension of her characters, 
of what they will and will not do, of their true springs of action, 
and of the way in which they would meet unexpected or menac- 
ing circumstances, that her personal scenery is as real to the 
reader as if he stood among the group. The central figure 
is, as usual with Mrs. Oliphant, a woman, and, as usual, too, 
an elderly, unmarried woman, with wealth and brains and a 
will, a “ woman of character” so strong that she ought to have 
been Scotch. When we first lighted on Catherine Vernon, the 
capable woman who saved a bank and managed it, and gave 
herself to benevolent despotism, and reigned in Redborough 
feared yet worshipped by half its people, we felt as if we had 
once more seen an old friend, and said, “ Ah! here is Catherine 
Douglas, Millicent Mortimer, or Sarah in Whiteladies, or Phoebe 
Junior; grown old and resting from her labours,and placed in novel 
circumstances !” Mrs. Oliphant loves that kind of strong, half- 
masculine, clear-sighted woman, blind to nothing, not even to 
her own foibles, and loves, too, to place her in the position of a 
wan, and show how much better she can control both circum- 
stances and people than a man—who with her is essentially a 
feeble and impulsive creature, or else vaguely strong but shadowy 
—would, if so situated, be likely to do. The impression, how- 
ever, soon disappears. Catherine Vernon is herself strong, 
like her predecessors, and healthy and competent to do man’s 
work, but a separate being, is, in fact, that rare character, a 
female cynic, a woman full of benevolence and active kindness, 
but au fond sardonic, expecting little in return, aware that grati- 
tude is infrequent, seeing through all the pettinesges, and spites, 


,and falsehoods of her protégés, but tolerating all, and de- 


riving from all an amusement which in a man would have 
been saturnine. In her cynicism, too, she becomes a little 
base, rules her dependents too hardly, is too apt to believe 
that their motive must be bad, and to tread her subjects down 
with a contempt which is not altogether unconscious, for she 
sometimes gives it voice. She has filled a great house with 
dependent relatives, to whom she is all kindness, but whom 
when she entertains them she grossly neglects; whom she 
snubs when needful remorselessly; and whose consequent dis- 
like she regards with a large-hearted yet contemptuous under- 
standing. Nevertheless, she is, of course, taken in, that being, in 
Mrs. Oliphant’s theory, more or less women’s destiny. She has 
adopted one of the Vernons, placed him at the head of the bank, 
and made him her son, and he, outwardly all deference, in 
reality despises and almost hates her, fretting under the re- 
straint of her affection, deeming her watchful care espionage, 
and believing her loving control to come from a desire to govern, 
—which is partly true as regards all but himself,—from which his 
only passionate impulse is to be free. Her large, yet spoiled 
nature, wonderfully like all intimate sketches of the Empress 
Catherine IL. though of course without her vice, is drawn with 
the firm, free hand which'tells of perfect comprehension, and in 
her ability and her weakness, is as real as any character in history. 
We never tire of her and her ways and her acts, unpleasant as 
the latter often are, and never for an instant fail to see in her 
the largeness of nature, force of character, and mental insight 
which forbid all around, even when she is doing or saying small 
things, ever to think her small. She is the true heroine of the 
story, and her relation to her adopted son, whom she trusts 
implicitly, but who all the while is secretly speculating with her 
money, not out of roguery, or malice, or avarice, but in an 
ungovernable desire to be independent of her, and to rule his 
life for himself, is described with almost tragic power. Mrs. 
Oliphant does not succeed in this son quite so well as in 
Catherine, failing always, as she usually does, to give the im- 
pression of manliness, which must have been in the real man, 
but the woman’s side of the story is wonderfully told, and 
culminates in this new form of tragedy. Edward, after specula- 
tions which nearly ruin the bank, succeeds in a big one, and 
flies with the money :— 

“Miss Vernon had believed in no one else. She had laughed and 
seen through every pretence—except Edward. Edward had been the 
sole faith of her later life. He had loved her, she believed; and she 
had been able to give him a life worthy of him. Heaven and earth! 
She had heard him raving, as she said to herself, outside. The boy 





had gone wrong, as, alas, so many have gone: out of a wicked, fool- 
ish love, out of a desire to be rich, perhaps. But this was different. 
A momentary temptation, even a quick recurring error, that can be 
understood. But that his life should have been intolerable, a monotony, 
a bondage, that change had been what he longed for—change from 
her house, her presence, her confidence! She gave vent to a cry like 
that of a wild animal, full of horror, and misery, and pain. The girl 
(Hester) did not mean to hurt her. There was sincerity in every tone 
of her voice. She thought she was making his sins venial, and defend- 
ing him. Oh, it was true, true! Through Catherine’s mind at that 
moment there ran the whole story of her later days, how she had 
used herself to the pretences of all about her, how every one around 
had taken from her, and snarled at her, eaten of her bread, and drunk 
of her cup, and hated her—except Edward. He alone had been her 
prop, her religion of the affections. The others had sneered at her 
weakness for him, and she had held her head high. She had prided 
herself on expecting no gratitude, on being prepared, with a laugh, to 
receive evil for good—except from him. Even now that she should 
be forced to acknowledge him ungrateful, that even would have been 
nothing, that would have done her no hurt. But to hear that his past 
life had been a burden, a bondage, a monotony, that freedom was 
what he longed for—freedom from her! The whole fabric of her life 
crushed together and rocked to its foundations. She cried out to 
Heaven and earth that she could not bear it—she could not bear it! 
Other miseries might be possible, but this she could not endure.” 


The heroine, Hester, is not quite so good. She is intended 
throughout to be, and is, a repetition of Catherine herself, 
though without the cynical humour, which, of course, only 
experience, and experience of a peculiar kind, can develop, and 
placed in far different circumstances. She is as competent 
as Catherine, but has nothing to do with her competence, being 
wretchedly poor, and surrounded by feeble people,—her mother, 
who is a washed-out creature, originally a lady and a beauty ; 
a cousin Emma, pretty, stupid, and mercilessly frank in her 
avowals that she is husband-hunting, and “ought to have her 
chance ;” the spiteful or very old inmates of the genteel alms- 
house, the Vernonry, as the neighbours call it; a suitor, Harry 
Vernon, who is good, kindly, and faithful, but a fool; a second 
suitor, who hardly comes forward; and a third, the Edward 
Vernon, Catherine Vernon’s adopted son. He wins, of course; 
and it is in the relation between the two that we have the only 
sense of disappointment in the book. We do not know why he 
wins, and do not believe he would have won. Pride of a sound 
and healthy kind is the strongest feeling in Hester, and we can 
hardly believe that she would have borne Edward’s calculated 
neglect whenever he meets his love in his adopted mother’s 
company, or his silence towards his adopted mother,—unless, in- 
deed, Hester’s love had been stronger still, strong enough to defy 
all things and induce her to cling to Edward when he asks her to 
elope, even though she is aware of, as she has long half suspected, 
his guilt. He dominates Hester, with her quick brain and strong 
character, far too completely, yet incompletely; and neither 
success nor failure is satisfactorily accounted for. The truth 
is, Mrs. Oliphant sees no necessity for explanation. Girls of 
fine nature are always giving themselves to the unworthy, just 
as wise men are always marrying fools, and her own explanation 
of the fact in her heart is that men are mostly fools, and that 
women have not yet completely found them eut. We cannot 
recall among all her books one picture of a thoroughly com- 
petent man who is also good, or one—unless it be Tom in Mise 
Marjoribanks, who is the slightest of sketches—whom a male 
reader thoroughly likes. As, however, she does not wish to 
press this theory too strongly, she leaves explanation out, some- 
times, as in this case, to her readers’ bewilderment and annoy- 
ance. The facts granted, however, the situations are clear and 
exciting, and Mrs. Oliphant’s power of writing bright and interest- 
ing dialogue, dialogue with thought and purpose in it, never fails 
her any more than her power of creating side figures. This time 
the book is full of them,—Captain Morgan, the old officer, whose 
life has been one long benevolence, but who, in extreme age, has 
come to the conclusion that altruism may be pushed too far, 
and holds, as a theory often breaking down, that every man 
should have a life of his own beyond destruction or spoiling by 
others; Mrs. Morgan, the gentle, old wife, who against this 
theory is immovable; Emma Ashton, their grandchild, a really 
wonderful sketch, the girl who has nothing bad in her, 
is, indeed, simple, and truthful, and unmalicious, but 
has in her an incurable coarseness of fibre, a Zolaish 
realism which has the effect of badness; Ellen Merri- 
dew, the spirited, active, vain butterfly, without evil in 
her composition, but a ruinous wife to own; Roland Ashton, 
the self-conscious, vain, young stockbroker, who flirted by 
instinct with all accessible women, yet had sense and heart 
somewhere about him; and Harry Vernon, the good man, who 
has a certain strength derived from principle and feeling alone, 
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but is always conscious that when brain is required he is “ out 
of it;” there is a whole gallery of such people, all sketched 
successfully and apparently without pains. Among them all, the 
reader loves Hester, the proud, able, pure girl, who protects her 
mother, and defies Catherine Vernon, and would protect her lover 
if only he would be protected, yet hardly follows her impulse 
when she gives herself away to such a man, one who, though 
full of intelligence and capacity of various kinds, is still essen- 
tially a mere hypocrite. That, after all,is the true defect of 
the book. The adopting mother would not have detected the 
hypocrite element in Edward, for adopting mothers never do, 
but Hester would have done, and would have despised it. That 
she does not, gives the reader pain, not because of Hester, who, 
he feels certain, will be rescued at last, but because it creates an 
impression of a defect in art. 

We have said nothing of the plot of the story, because there 
is practically none, except the catastrophe produced by Edward 
Vernon’s hunger to be free, and because we cannot consider 
Mrs. Oliphant from the point of view of the story-teller. She 
has risen far beyond that, though she has not reached her true 
level yet, and never will till she determines to put all the wealth 
of imagination at her disposal into some one book. She still 
beats out her gold, thinking the clever scenes she makes up so 
easily good enough for Mudie. So they are,—too good; but 
they are not good enough for her own reputation, if she is ever 
to be recognised for what she is,—at least the second female 
novelist of our time. 





ROMAN LIFE IN THE DAYS OF CICERO.* 
Mr. Cuvrci has in this book taken a quite new step in his very 
successful project of popularising, without vulgarising, the great 
Greek and Roman Classics. In some; indeed, of his tales from 
Livy, and tales from Herodotus, he was on historic ground; but 
in these sketches of life, taken from the speeches and letters of 
Cicero, he is on the ground of history as attested by contem- 
porary evidence of the most minute and most authoritative kind, 
and a more charming selection of scenes from the life and times 
of Cicero it would be difficult to find. The only fault of 
the book is that it opens, rather unfortunately, with a 
slightly dull chapter on the Roman boy, which is not 
quite of a piece with the rest of the book, and which looks 
rather as if Mr. Church at first sketched out for himself a 
different plan, which he subsequently found it undesirable to 
pursue. He disclaims in the preface any intention of writing a 
book illustrative of the social life of the Romans, and yet the 
first chapter would seem to have been conceived from that point 
of view, though it is almost immediately changed for a very 
much better and livelier design,—that of illustrating the times 
of Cicero by sketches of Cicero’s own achievements, and of those 
of the great men who were either his friends or his rivals. After 
this first chapter, however, which is a little too much in the 
style of a manual of Roman manners and customs, Mr. Church 
keeps much closer to the events or incidents of the times of the 
great Roman orator and statesman, and then the interest 
never flags. The account of those celebrated causes in which 
Cicero pleaded,—the defence of Roscius, the impeachment 
of Verres, and the exposure of Catiline’s conspiracy,—is 
singularly vivid and lively. Of Cicero’s country retreats, 
of his anxiety to adorn his library at Tusculum, of his 
Sabine farm near Arpinum with its island study, of his more 
fashionable sea-side home near Cape Caieta, where he was 
bored by too attentive friends; of his dreariness and com- 
plainingness in exile, and of the furtive way in which he 
reproached his friends under pretence of reproaching himself, 
indeed of the curious mixture of courage and vacillation in his 
character generally, Mr. Church gives us a most graphic picture 
in this interesting little book, which to the present writer, at 
least, has had all the interest of a novel. Some of Cicero’s 
contemporaries, too, are sketched in with few but effective 
strokes,—Sulla, Pompey, Catiline, Atticus, Cesar, and Antony. 
In all these delineations, there is enough detail to produce a 
vivid impression, but not more than enough for the purposes 
of a sketch in which some one feature, whether it be one that 
concerns the character of Cicero, or that of his friends and 
rivals, or the society which they kept and the constraint 
or freedom with which they treated each other, is brought 
out. Thus we get a most effective picture of the corrup- 





* Roman Life in the Days of Cicero. Sketches Drawn from his Letters and 
Speeches. By the Rey, Alfred J. Church, M.A., Professor of Latin at University 
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tion of a time in which juries were bribable, indeed, and often 
bribed, but yet not so utterly bribable but that ability ang 
courage, and still more, audacity, might foil the most deliberate 
and apparently well-planned attempt to defeat justice. Cicero 
himself often defeated such attempts at corruption, and defeated 
them when his own life was the stake for which he played. Atthe 
same time, it is pretty clear that he did not despise the arts of 
the advocate, even though those arts were of a kind to mislead 
the jury into the conclusion which he desired them to draw. 

We will illustrate the descriptive power of the book by one 
passage, in which Mr. Church gives usa picture of one of Cicero’s 
country retreats, and by another in which he condenses the story 
of the indictment drawn against Verres. Here is a sketch of the 
country house near Arpinum :— 


“A Roman of even moderate wealth—for Cicero was far from 
being one of the richest men of his time—commonly possessed more 
country-houses than belong even to the wealthiest of English nobles, 
One such house at least Cicero inherited from his father. It was 
about three miles from Arpinum, a little town in that hill country of 
the Sabines which was the proverbial seat of a temperate and frugal 
race, and which Cicero describes in Homeric phrase as 


* Rough but a kindly nurse of men.’ 


In his grandfather’s time it had been a plain farmhouse, of the kind 
that had satisfied the simpler manners of former days---the days 
when Consuls and Dictators were content, their time of office ended, 
to plough their own fields and reap their own harvests. Cicero was 
born within its walls, for the primitive fashion of family life still 
prevailed, and the married son continued to live in his father’s house. 
After the old man’s death, when the old-fashioned frugality gave 
way to a more sumptuous manner of life, the house was greatly 
enlarged, one of the additions being a library, a room of which the 
grandfather, who thought that his contemporaries were like Syrian 
slaves, ‘the more Greek they knew the greater knaves they were,’ 
had never felt the want; but in which his son, especially in his later 
days, spent most of his time. The garden and grounds were espe- 
cially delightful, the most charming spot of all being an island formed 
by the little stream Fibrenus. A description put into the mouth of 
Quintus, the younger son of the house, thus depicts it: ‘I have never 
seen a more pleasant spot. Fibrenus here divides his stream into 
two of equal size, and so washes either side. Flowing rapidly by he 
joins his waters again, having compassed just as much ground as 
makes a convenient place for our literary discussions. This done he 
hurries on, just as if the providing of such a spot had been his only 
office and function, to fall into the Liris. Then, like one adopted into 
a noble family, he loses his own obscurer name. The Liris, indeed, 
he makes much colder. <A colder stream than this indeed I never 
touched, thoughI have seen many. I can scarce bear to dip my foot 
init. You remember how Plato makes Socrates dip his foot in 
llissus.’ Atticus, too, is loud in his praises. ‘This, you know, is my 
first time of coming here, and I feel that I cannot admire it enough. 
As to the splendid villas which one often sees, with their marble 
pavements and gilded ceilings, I despise them. And their water- 
courses, to which they give the fine names of Nile or Euripus, who 
would not langh at them when he sees your streams? When we 
want rest and delight for the mind it is to nature that we must come. 
Once I used to wonder—for I never thought that there was anything 
but rocks and hills in the place—that you took such pleasure in the 
spot. But now I marvel that when you are away from Rome you 
care to be anywhere but here.’—‘ Well,’ replied Cicero, ‘ when | get 
away from town for several days at a time, I do prefer this place ; 
but this I can seldom do. And indeed I love it, not only because it 
is so pleasant, so healthy a resort, but also because it is my native 
land, mine and my father’s too, and because I live here among the 
associations of those that have gone before me.’ ” 


And here is the close of the spirited account of the impeach- 
ment of Verres :— 


“ Verres had still one hope left; and this, strangely enough, sprang 
out of the very number and enormity of his crimes. The mass of evid- 
ence was so great that the trial might be expected to last for a long 
time. If it could only be protracted into the next year, when his 
friends would be in office, he might still hope to escape. And indeed 
there was but little time left. The trial began on the fifth of August. 
In the middle of the month Pompey was to exhibit some games. Then 
would come the games called ‘The Games of Rome,’ and after this 
others again, filling up much of the three months of September, 
October, and November. Cicero anticipated this difficulty. He 
made a short speech (it could not have lasted more than two hours 
in delivering), in which he stated the case in outline. He made a 
strong appeal to the jury. They were themselves on their trial. 
The eyes of all the world were on them. If they did not do justice 
on so notorious a criminal, they would never be trusted any more. It 
would seem that the senators were not fit to administer the law. The 
law itself was on its trial. The provincials openly declared that if 
Verres was acquitted, the law under which their governors were 
liable to be accused had better be repealed. If no fear of a prosecu- 
tion were hanging over them, they would be content with as much 
plunder as would satisfy their own wants. They would not need to 
extort as much more wherewith to bribe their judges. Then he 
called his witnesses. A marvellous array they were. ‘From the 
foot of Mount Taurus, from the shores of the Black Sea, from many 
cities of the Grecian mainland, from many islands of the .gean, 
from every city and market-town of Sicily, deputations thronged to 
Rome. In the porticoes, and on the steps of the temples, in the area 
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of the Forum, in the colonnade that surrounded it, on the housetops 
and on the overlooking declivities, were stationed dense and eager 
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crowds of impoverished heirs and their guardians, bankrupt tax- 
farmers and corn-merchants, fathers bewailing their children carried 
off to the preetor’s harem, children mourning for their parents dead 
in the praetor’s dungeons, Greek nobles whose descent was traced to 
Cecrops or Eurysthenes, or to the great Ionian and Minyan houses, 
and Phoenicians, whose ancestors had been priests of the Tyrian 
Melcarth, or claimed kindred with the Zidonian Jah.’ Nine days 
were spent in hearing this mass of evidence. Hortensius was utterly 
overpowered by it. He had no opportunity for displaying his 
eloquence, or making a pathetic appeal for a noble oppressed by the 
hatred of the democracy. After a few feeble attempts at cross- 
examination, he practically abandoned the case. The defendant 
himself perceived that his position was hopeless. Before the nine 
days, with their terrible impeachment, had come to an end he fled 
from Rome. The jury returned an unanimous verdict of guilty, and 
the prisoner was condemned to banishment and to pay a fine. The 
place of banishment (which he was apparently allowed to select out- 
side certain limits) was Marseilles. The amount of the fine we do 
not know. It certainly was not enough to impoverish him. Much 
of the money and many of the works of art which he had stolen were 
left to him. These latter, by a singularly just retribution, proved his 
ruin inthe end. After the death of Cicero, Antony permitted the 
exiles to return. Verres came with them, bringing back his treasures 
of art, and was put to death because they excited the cupidity of the 
masters of Rome.” 
It is curious to note how many of the great Romans of this era 
seem to have depended on their youth for the brilliance of their 
genius. Sulla’s genius certainly paled before that of Pompey. 
Cicero was never again the man he was before his exile; and, 
indeed, was himself conscious of showing weakness and vacilla- 
tion at a time when he might have defeated the design of 
Clodius, if he had had but the audacity of his earlier self. 
Pompey, the most brilliant of youthful generals, seems to have 
lost all nerve and presence of mind towards the close of his 
career. And even Cwsar’s assassination prevented his genius 
from being put to the test of age. Surely, in the closing days 
of the Republic, there was a strange want of those fixed con- 
victions on which had rested the iron tenacity of the Rome of 
an earlier period ; and, except where the place of these convictions 
was supplied by something of the dash of youthful daring, there 
seems to have been a vein of weakness in Roman genius, quite 
unlike the sterling patriotism and self-confidence of earlier 
periods. There was a touch of Alcibiades in even the best, as 
well as in the worst, of the great men of the last days of the 


Republic. 


DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA* 
We have observed with some regret an apparently authoritative 
announcement to the effect that the publishers of Don John of 
Austria do not intend to issue a popular—and it was also to be 
hoped an easily portable— edition of it. Both the folio edition, 
which was published immediately after the death of Sir William 
Stirling-Maxwell, and the library edition which has followed it 
at an interval of a few years, are, in point of paper, type, and 
illustrations, truly magnificent. But they are for the connois- 
seurs in books, rather than for the students of them. It is 
surely a matter for regret that Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, 
as a historical writer, and above all in his latest and greatest 
work, should be kept asa close preserve for connoisseurs. He is 
not a great historical writer, indeed, in the sense in which, we 
shall not say Thucydides and Tacitus, but even Macaulay and 
Motley, are great historical writers. “The over-soul,” as 
Emerson rather affectedly called it, does not brood over 
his writings; they are deficient even in the sense of pro- 
portion. It is men, not movements, or even periods, that he 
can understand, and, in consequence, do justice to. He is 
fascinated by the picturesque and the romantic, he has 
no longing to get behind the scenes to the spiritual, or 
even to that profounder real which Emerson affirms too 
dogmatically to be the only true spiritual, and to which 
the romantic and the picturesque are but as the feather in 
the hat, or the rose in the button-hole. Sir William Stirling- 
Maxwell seized on Don John of Austria for a subject much as 
Bulwer Lytton seized on Rienzi. His position in literature— 
and it may be added, in politics also—may, in fact, be defined 
as that of the least affected and the most painstaking and 
erudite of the school of which Lord Beaconsfield was first the 
exquisite and then the man of action, and Bulwer Lytton, with 
his “heroes of hemp and glories of the gallows,” even with his 
Richelieus and Rienzis, was the phrasemonger and playwright. 
But let Sir William Stirling-Maxwell be taken with his limita- 
tions and as he presents himself, and he will be found a 
delightful writer, and a man of great, if one-sided historical 








* Don John cf Austria; or, Passages from the History of the Sixteenth Century, 
1547-1578. Illustrated with Numerous Wood Engravings. By the Late Sir 
William Stirling-Maxwell, Bart. 2 vols, London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 





learning, who wore it, too, with easy grace, as a scholarly 
country gentleman wears his Latin and Greek. Don John of 
Austria was Sir William Stirling-Maxwell’s magnum opus, if 
not his favourité son. All his other writings, his Cloister 
Life, his historical and Spanish artistic “ Studies,” led up to it, 
though not quite by a direct route. Moreover, Don John, if 
not exactly ‘‘ the last Crusader,” as Mr. Motley has styled him, 
was the last of the chivalric figures of Catholic Christendom ; 
even the in many respects greater, Alexander Farnese was 
little better than the tool of an essentially ignoble tyranny. The 
hero of Lepanto, the rival and opponent of William the Taciturn, 
the ambitious dreamer, who first proposed to revive the 
glories of Carthage, and then, repulsed by Elizabeth, con- 
templated the conquest of England as the consort of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, who yet died at little over thirty, had a 
story worth telling, and it has never been told with such full- 
ness and enthusiasm as by Sir William Stirling-Maxwell. 
Besides, this work is valuable for other reasons than as contain- 
ing the story of Don John. Sir William Stirling-Maxwell’s 
learning overflows from his hero on everybody and everything 
connected with him. There are chapters in it on the Morisco 
rebellion against Spain, on the fleets of the sixteenth century, 
and on the relations at that time between Islam and Christendom, 
that are of the character of historical embroidery, and that may 
be read and deserve to be read apart from Don John. It is still 
to be hoped that Sir William Stirling-Maxwell’s literary execu- 
tors or publishers may, at some time in the future, see their way 
to issue Don John of A. stria in such a form as may place it 
within the reach of that large and increasing section of the 
public which finds its chief delight in serious historical literature. 


Our purpose is necessarily at this time to recall, rather 
than to call, attention to Don John of Austria. Its strong 
and its weak points are easily pointed out; many of them, as 
characteristics of Sir William Stirling-Maxwell’s literary 
work generally, we have already hinted at. The second half 
of this work is the less interesting of the two, though that 
is, perhaps, more Sir William Stirling-Maxwell’s misfortune 
than his fault. In dealing with the struggle of the Nether- 
lands with Philip II., he necessarily provokes comparison 
with Mr. Motley, and not quite to his advantage. Mr. Motley 
has grasped the moral meaning of that struggle better than Sir 
William; and, beside William the Taciturn, Don John appears 
a grandiose, rather than a grand figure. The closing portion of 
the narrative telling the events that led up to the death of Don 
John of a broken heart—or was it of poison P—seems to flag. 
In spite of what Sir William Stirling-Maywell says, Don John 
appears to us to have towards the last become so weak and 
querulous, that one cannot help suspecting that he had grown 
convinced of the injustice of the cause he was sent to fight for by 
his half-brother, as well as of the selfish view Philip took of him- 
self as of all his agents and emissaries. There was something 
of the Bayard in Don John; why, then, did he not try to break 
the chain that bound him to Philip, and declare, like Bayard, 
that the greatest of a nation’s interests is not peace, but justice ? 
Going backwards through the melodramatic scenes of which 
Don John’s career was composed, we come to the war of the 
Holy League of Catholic Christendom against the Ottoman 
Empire, of which the battle of Lepanto was the most brilliant, 
but not the concluding episode. Here we find our author at 
his best, and also at his worst. His portraits of the leading 
figures in this great historic struggle——Pius V., the savage 
debauchee Selim II., the various commanders at Lepanto, in- 
cluding tough old Andrea Doria, against whom Sir William 
Stirling-Maxwell seems to have had something like a grudge, 
are without exception excellent. This portion of the work, too, 
is a perfect mine of information upon the battle of Lepanto, and 
the events which preceded and succeeded it. But the descrip- 
tion of the fight itself, looked at as a battle-piece, is dis- 
appointing. It is not such a piece as Macaulay would have 
given us, or Mr. Freeman, or Carlyle, each in a different style. 
It is rather a series of sketches, than a bird’s-eye view of the 
whole engagement. No doubt, the battle itself was an affair 
of “sections ;” but this is precisely the kind of difficulty that a 
higher art than Sir William Stirling-Maxwell’s would have 
delighted in overcoming. His style, indeed, shows to much better 
advantage in the account of the Morisco rebellion, that remarkabie 
rising of a brave but fated race against Spanish bigotry and 
tyranny. Here Sir William’s very discursiveness helps him. 
For patient historical treatment and for picturesqueness it would 
be difficult to match his detailed narrative of the singular 
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struggle in the Sierras, in which, by the way, Don John’s part 
was rather an unimportant one. e 

But we find that, on the whole, the most enjoyable por- 
tion of this work is the narrative it gives*of the early life 
and training of Don John. Charles V. was really at great 
pains with the education of the son born of his liaison at 
Ratisbon in 1546 with Barbara Blomberg; who seems now 
beyond all question to have been a daughter of a good 
family there, and who proved, as Philip II. found to his 
cost, a woman of many whims and of strong will. Don John 
was placed under the care of Luis Quixada, one of the truly 
noble-minded Spanish gentlemen of the time, whom it is one of 
the tragic “pities” of history to find working and dying for one 
of the worst of masters, and perhaps the very worst of causes. 
Quixada faithfully discharged the duty imposed upon him by 
Charles V., and duly acknowledged, it is only fair to say, by 
that cold fanatic, his son. The time came for Philip to proclaim 
to the world that Quixada’s pupil was his half-brother, and Sir 
William Stirling-Maxwell’s description of the rather dramatic 
way in which he did this at an auto-da-fe at Valladolid, is one of 
the most effective bits of writing in the book:—“*A group of 
gentlemen came in sight. As they drew near, Quixada 
once more halted, and alighting from his horse, caused 
Don John to follow his example. A short, spare man, 
in black, with a pale face and sandy beard, advanced to- 
wards them alone, and checked his horse when within a few 
paces. ‘ Knee] down, Don John,’ said Quixada, ‘and kiss his 
Majesty’s hand.’ As the youth obeyed the instruction, he found 
bending over him a pair of cold, grey eyes, and a pouting under- 
lip, which may well have recalled the features of the august 
invalid whose gouty fingers he had knelt to kiss at Yuste. 
‘Do you know, youngster,’ said the King, ‘who your father 
was ?? The abashed youth made no reply. Philip then dis- 
mounted, and embracing him with some show of affection, said, 
‘Charles V., my lord and father, was also yours. You could not 
have had a more illustrious sire,and I am bound to acknowledge 
you as my brother.’ He then turned to the gentlemen behind him 
and said, ‘Know and honour this youth as the natural son of 
the Emperor and brother to the King.’” Don John’s position 
was now assured, and we soon find him placed in very delicate 
relations towards Philip, and his savage and indeed mad son, Don 
Carlos. ‘There need be no longer any mystery about the death 
of this wretched lad. Carried away by his own passions, he 
oftended his father, who, to bring him to his senses, put him in 
prison. There he lived in an insane way, and finally starved 
himself to death. Don John was the steady friend of Carlos 
through the short and stormy period of their acquaintance, 
though he declined to help his projects of rebellion against 
his father. So many sins have been rightly laid to the 
door of Philip, that one is glad to acquit him of the murder of 
his own son, though he was very nearly as bad a father as he was 
a politician. In regard to this portion of Don John’s story, 
Sir William Stirling-Maxwell recalls Gachard, as in others he 
more forcibly reminds one of Motley’s invaluable work, and also 
of M. Forneron’s comparatively recent Philip II. But viewed 
simply as a piece of independent and thorough historical re- 
search, it need fear neither comparison nor criticism. 

MR. BESANT’S NEW NOVEL.* 

We recently referred to Mr. Walter Besant as one of the two 
novelists of the day who are at once realistic and romantic, Mr. 
Clark Russell being the other; here is a new story of the 
practical-poetical kind, with one of the ingeniously applied 
titles which we always expect from this author, come to support 
that remark. 

All in a Garden Fair has not the lively interest of The Chap- 
lain of the Fleet, the serious, social purpose of All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men, or the satirical meaning and comicality of 
The Monks of Thelema ; but it is a very pretty story, and an ex- 
ceedingly good book, one which is as pleasant to read as any of 
its predecessors, and has greater smoothness and literary polish. 

There is something about this story that reminds us of the 
immortal White Cat. Mr. Besant may, perhaps, not have been 
consciously thinking about that delightful tale—one that may be 
read with profit and pleasure at any age—but it was lurking 
somewhere in the recesses of his mind, when he started off his 
three “ swains ” from the pretty village of portentous bankruptcy 
in the Forest of Hainault, to seek their fortunes in the three 
different regions of Tom Tidler’s Ground, the Island of Sweet 
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Fancies, and a Far Country. Are they not all, the reader asks 
himself, to meet at the bridge, to ride together over the palace 
green, and to bring home to the King, who is so provokingly 
vacillating about his abdication, the little pink dog, the web of 
cambric, and the loveliest princess in the world? At all events, 
the glow of romance is shed over the story from the first, and 
the realism of it is as remarkable as the realism of the author's 
East London studies in his recent novels, and the seafaring scenes 
in several of his Christmas books. The sweet little heroine, who 
might be the king’s daughter, but is the child of a wise and gentle. 
hearted French political refugee, lives with her father, Hector 
Philipon, on the borders of Hainault Forest, and the three 
“ swains ” with whom we make acquaintance as children, have 
unlimited resort to the wild region that the author describes 
delightfully, and whither they go with the little Claire, like 
Poucet and his brethren in that sad, old story of the big little 
family, the empty larder, and the scattered bread-crumbs, in 
which, we suppose, we shall presently be invited to discern an 
allegory of overcrowding, depreciation of labour-value, and the 
resources of emigration. ‘The following passages are taken 
from a chapter devoted to a lovely scene within the reach of ug 
all, but which few of us have ever visited :— 

“Hainault is not a very great forest, but it is real; it is wild. 

There are endless things to explore in it; there are creatures which 
may be started in the underwood; among them are the tame cats 
who have grown wild, and now pass precarious lives in great dis- 
comfort; in the spring and summer, the air is musical with birds, of 
which these children know every note; in the winter, there are tlc 
donkeys who run loose and keep themselves,—they will let them- 
selves be ridden in hard times, bare-backed, and never a kick fora 
crust of bread; and there are things, yea, tritons and evvets, and 
wriggling things in the pools, and jack may be caught in the River 
Roding; there are butterflies and moths to be chased; there aro 
flowers in the spring and blackberries in the autumn. Besides 
the creatures, and the trees, and flowers, there is scenery; here 
and there, hill-sides clothed with wood ; slopes on which, as’you stand 
upon them, and look among the trees, the sun produces strange and 
wonderful effects; stretches of elastic turf; places where the forest 
seems to recede and still to recede as you walk along, great trees, 
avenues of oak, gatherings of beeches, with ash, and elm, and 
sycamore; everywhere, the underwood of hawthorn, honeysuckle, 
and wild rose; everywhere the freshness and fragrance of the wild 
wood ; always light and colour, even in January, when the delicate 
purple bloom lies npon the masses of bush and shrub and the late 
leaves linger on the sheltered branches, and always siJence and rest 
from the talk of man.” 
The opening scenes of the story take place during the childhood 
of Claire and the three boys, and are partly amusing and partly 
poetical. The talk of the congregated bankrupts on the village 
green, with their contempt for mercantile failures at a low 
figure, is humorous rather in Mr. Besant’s former than in his 
present style; the boys are very real boys, and Philipon is quite 
an original. 

Allen Engledew’s poetic faculty is early indicated; we find 
it out when he sits on the bench in the churchyard, “ on which 
should be sitting none but old men, contemplating with faith 
and resignation the place where they soon must lie.” But 
Allen wanders there, and if he goes alone and sits there long 
enough, there presently comes to him a vision :— 

“He sees a fierce battle, with men in armour, and armed with 
crossbow, longbow, pike, lance, and heavy sword. There is a great 
shouting and clashing of weapons; there is the heavy tramp of 
chargers carrying knights in iron armour; there is the rushing to 
and fro of men who charged and men who fled; there is the hurtling 
of bolts and arrows in the air; there is a flight and a slaughter. It 
is the vision of Senlac fight which comes to tbe boy, because some- 
where at his feet there lie the bones of King Harold and his brothers.” 
The different destinies of the three boys are traced out with the 
author’s accustomed skill. We know from very early in the 
story which of the three we prefer, and we are pretty sure that 
Mr. Besant also favours him in his heart; for has not the 
novelist always the power of according the hand of the beau. 
teous maiden to his own particular favourite, in spite of the per- 
versity of events, the machinations of enemies, and the apparent 
implacability of fate? Now, the hand of the beauteous maiden 
is not, in the end, bestowed upon the poet. This trifling breach 
of confidence we permit ourselves, because we are bound to say 
we are very glad of it. Mr. Besant binds us over to believe that 
Allen is a poet, a novelist, and a dramatist hors ligne, and we 
agree to it all; but he cannot disguise that he was also a bit of 
a prig, and egregiously beflattered by Isabel Holt. He would 
have disappointed Claire, but the swain who went to the Far 
Country is worthy of her. We wish it to be distinctly understood, 
however, that we have nothing against Allen, and that we do 
not grudge him the happiness and prosperity in which we leave 
him. The story is full of happy allusions, piquant bits of acute 
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gnd humorous observation, incidental people who are very 
amusing, and sketches of life in that “Hast End” of London 
which the author first made known to the Western world. 
Among the best incidental sketches is that of Gertrude Holt, the 

rey-haired, old, literary lady, who comes of an inky family, and 
has been writing all her life. Of the modern aspects of so-called 
literary society, and the experiences of aspirants to literature, 
there has been something too much of late; but Mr. Besant invests 
the subject with freshness which is rarely, if ever, wanting in 
his writings, and teaches (without preaching it) a wholesome 
lesson of patience and hard work. All through the story runs 
the sweet strain—now plainly audible, now in an under-tone—of 
the romance of Hainault Forest, and the dreams of the French 
humanitarian, democrat, philosopher, and refugee. The author 
will not disappoint any of his already-won admirers, while there 
are certain attractions that are quite novel about <All in a 
Carden Fair. 





THE EXPANSION OF ENGLAND.* 

Tuts book sets forth a view of modern English history which 
may fitly be called original. For, although more than hinted at 
by Ranke and others, it has never yet been presented with such 
force, or so developed, as it is in these pages. Assuredly, too, 
the moral which Professor Seeley draws from his reading of 
historical events is original, in the best sense of the word. We 
can find, therefore, no better way of praising the book than by 
letting its argument as much as possible speak for itself. 

The book is made up of “Two Courses of Lectures,” the 
first of which deals generally with the whole subject, the 
second being devoted particularly to our great Indian de- 
pendency. Interesting as is this latter part of the book, it 
cannot, from the nature of the subject, compare in interest with 
the first part, which treats of the foundation and develop- 
ment of the colonies inhabited by Englishmen. We pur- 
pose, then, while noting the value of the second course, to 
consider only those views which Professor Seeley propounds 
in the first eight lectures. At the outset, Professor Seeley 
tells us that it is a favourite maxim of his that “ history, while 
it should be scientific in its method, should pursue a practical 
object ;” it should “ modify the reader’s view of the present and 
his forecast of the future.’ The method should be scientific, 
that is, history should treat of the most important events, and 
these events should be considered in relation to their cause or 
causes. Further, Professor Seeley gives us a test of the im- 
portance of events; “it is their pregnancy, or, in other words, 
the greatness of the consequences likely to follow from them.” 
Now, inasmuch as there are already “ten millions of English- 
men beyond the sea”—and “those millions are scattered over 
an enormous area, which fills up with a rapidity quite unlike the 
increase of population in England ’”’—Professor Seeley looks upon 
the foundation of Greater Britain as “ the great fact of modern 
English history.” And this fact suggests its own explanation. 
Has it not been said that “ Europe is a group of States of which 
the five westernmost have been acted upon by a steady gravi- 
tation towards the New World, and have dragged in their train 
great New-World empires”? Greater Britain, then, has arisen 
from the contest of these five Western European States for 
supremacy in the New World. But inasmuch as in this race 
for an empire beyond the seas, Spain and Portugal had “the 
start by a whole century, and even Holland was in the field 
before England,” how came England to outstrip her competi- 
tors? Holland and Portugal, we are told, “ laboured under the 
disadvantage of too small a basis ;” and Spain and France were 
too deeply involved in European matters, they “both had too 
many irons in the fire :”— 

“Tn one word, out of the five States which competed for the New 
World, success has fallen to that one not which showed at the outset 
the strongest vocation for colonisation, not which surpassed the others 
in daring, or invention, or energy, but to that one which was least 
hampered by the Old World.” 

But Professor Seeley is not satisfied, even after making such 
generalisations as these; he appeals to facts, and depicts, at 
least in outline, the chief incidents of the contest. The Armada, 
he says, marks the time when the apprenticeship of the English 
as sailors closes; from this time on England becomes “ mari- 
time and industrial,” here is “ the beginning of modern English 
history.” Under the first Stuarts “there is no decline,” as is 
commonly imagined, “ there is continuous development.” John 
Smith, the Pilgrim Fathers, and Calvert establish the colonies 
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of Virginia, New England, and Maryland. Precisely stated, 

Professsor Seeley’s belief is that,— 

“The seventeenth century is controlled by two great forces, of 

which one, the Reformation, is decreasing ; while the other, which is 

the attraction of the New World, is increasing.” 

That the influence of the Reformation is decreasing, is evidenced 

by the war between the two Protestant powers, England and 

Holland, and when later, England joined hands with Holland, 

the alliance is not only against the Catholic Revival which 
bore fruit in the Edict of Nantes, but also against the 
growing power of France, which threatened both States in 
like degree. For, “from about 1660 to 1700, France had been 
the first State in the world, beyond dispute.” This, then, 
is the aspect of the race towards the end of the seventeenth 
century. Portugal has fallen hopelessly behind; so has Spain, 
which was tripped up by Cromwell; and Holland has been so 
hustled by England and France acting in combination against 
her—the one under Charles II., the other under Louis XIV.— 
that she soon afterwards becomes exhausted. The prize, which 
is the possession of the New World, now lies between England 
and France. Here we find the chief virtue of Professor Seeley’s 
conception; it rehabilitates the eighteenth century, making the 
“dismal period ”’ one of the most interesting in English history. 
He directs attention to the fact that out of the 126 years, counted 
from the Revolution of 1688 to the peace of 1815, “ sixty-four 
years, or more than one-half, were spent in war.” He covers all 
these wars with one formula :— 

“The truth is these wars group themselves very symmetrically, 
and the whole period stands out as an age of gigantic rivalry between 
England and France, a kind of second Hundred Years’ War.” 

The culminating point of the struggle is to be sought in the 
three wars waged between 1740 and 1783 :— 

“In the first of them, the issue is fairly joined; in the second, 

France suffers her fatal fall; in the third, she takes her signal 
revenge.” 
Well may Professor Seeley say that this trilogy of wars supplies 
the grand feature which the eighteenth century seems so sadly 
to want. Nor is the period lacking in the interest due to a great 
personality. Chatham was the statesman who “guided us to 
victory.” Again, as regards our wars with the French Revolution 
and with Napoleon, “the possession of the New World was 
among the grounds of quarrel.” For this explains why the French 
incited Tippoo Sultan to war with the Calcutta Government, 
why Napoleon insisted upon the evacuation of Malta, and why 
the English, in defiance of treaty, refused to give up the island. 
It explains Napoleon’s Continental system, and his violent 
seizure of Spain and Portugal. 

No one, we think, will deny that this reading of modern 
English history has much to say for itself, it therefore remains 
for us to consider briefly “the practical object’ which Professor 
Seeley insists upon as the outcome of his conception. 

“ For, if this English Exodus has been the greatest English event — 

of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the greatest English 
question of the future must be what is to become of our second 
Empire, and whether or no it may be expected to go the way of the 
MES o6 s Like a bubble, Greater Britain expanded rapidly and 
then burst. It has since been expanding again. Can we avoid the 
obvious inference ?” 
Professor Seeley thinks that we can, and he rejects Turgot’s 
simile of the fruit-tree. ‘‘I think,” he writes, “we mis- 
take the moral of the American Revolution, when we infer 
from it that all colonies—and not merely colonies of religious 
refugees under a bad colonial system—fall off from the tree as 
soon as they ripen.” While making it clear that England lost her 
American Colonies chiefly because her colonial system was 2 
bad one, Professor Seeley shows that its badness consisted in 
looking upon the Colonies as a possession from which a profit 
should be made, and not as an integral part of the State. But 
now, as Free-trade “ condemned in toto the old colonial system, as 
the wrong theory is given up,” it only remains to decide upon 
the right theory and apply it. Professor Seeley assures us there 
is only one right theory :—“ If the colonies are not, in the old 
phrase, possessions of England, then they must be a part of 
England ; and we must adopt this view in earnest.” Professor 
Seeley goes to prove the necessity of such a union :— 

“If the United States and Russia hold together for another half- 
century, they will at the end of that time completely dwarf such old 
European States as France and Germany, and depress them into a 
second class. They will do the same to England, if she persist in 
thinking of herself as simply a European State, and not as a World- 
Expire.” 





It is, therefore, possible (steam and electricity having annihilated 
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distance), that England should make herself the centre of a new 
United States ; it is even necessary, in the interest of her own 
security. 

Now, while agreeing in the main with Professor Seeley, we 
cannot overlook, as he does, the obstacles which stand in the way 
of such a federation. Great as those obstacles unquestionably 
are,—the indifference of English statesmen to colonial aspira- 
tions being among the greatest,—yet signs are not wanting 
which show that Englishmen are now beginning to realise 
that a little more unselfishness in their daily actions would 
be advisable. The rich are coming to understand that 
it would repay them, in every sense of the word, to rehouse 
the poor. But the sympathy just now showing itself in home 
legislation may be expected within a short time to make its 
power felt in England’s treatment of her colonies, and 
this expectation of ours is heightened by the earnestness of 
Professor Seeley’s pleading. This book, then, must be looked upon 
as a “sign of the times,” and so regarded, it becomes a political 
event of real importance, and of good promise for the future. 
As long as such books can be written, it is possible to hope that 
Mr. Arnold may be mistaken when he describes England as 
“the weary Titan,”— 

‘“‘ Bearing on shoulders immense, 

Atlanteiin, the load, 

Well-nigh not to be borne, 

Of the too vast orb of her fate.” 
It is still possible that England may yet realise the expectations 
called forth by her past history in those who love her, that she 
may yet establish a World-Empire within whose bounds the 
liberty of the few shall not have as consequence the degradation 
of the many. 
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The Book Lover’s Enchiridion; Thoughts on the Solace and Com- 
panionship of Books. By Alexander Ireland. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.)—This is a delightful work. Both as tonching contents and 
outward appearance, the “ Enchiridion ” can hardly fail to please the 
general reader as much as it will undoubtedly please the lover of 
books, and everything relating thereto. Mr. Ireland’s book con- 
sists of sayings about books, garnered, as he tells us, from writers 
ef every age, for the help and betterment of all readers. The extracts 
have been most judiciously selected, and are evidently the result of 
years cf careful reading and close observation. It is impossible to 
open the “ Enchiridion”’ anywhere without finding some wise, wilty, 
or pleasant saying; and the highest commendation we can give it is to 
say that the compiler’s object, as described by himself in the preface 
to this (the third) edition, has been fully achieved. “ My object,” he 
says, “ has been to bring together, from the reading of a lifetime, a 
body of thought, old and new, which cannot fail to be welcome to 
those who find their purest and highest enjoyment in studious con- 
templation ; who love to retire from ‘the fretful stir unprofitable, and 
the fever of the world,’ and dwell fora time in ‘the heaven revealed 
to meditation ;’ and who feel their inner life sustained and refreshed, 
by a knowledge of the consolations which the most gifted minds have 
ever found in books.’ 

Outline Pictures for Little Painters, by Helena Miles, (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co.), sufficiently explains its object by its title. 
Thirty drawings of various domestic scenes present outlines which 
young folks are to fill in with colour. The outlines are correct, and 
even spirited; and something may be taught, as well as amuse- 
ment given by them. Along with this may be mentioned, Dainty 
Drawings for Little Painters. Outline Pictures by T. Pym, with 
Descriptive Stories by C. Shaw. (J. F. Shaw and Co.)—Here, again, 
the drawings are pretty, somewhat in the style of Miss Kate Green- 
away. The accompanying stories give hints as to the colouring,— 
** «Can yer tell me what time it is, little master ?’ asked that big boy in 
the blue coat and brown trousers,” e.g. ;—and there are, by way of pre- 
face, some useful instructions, which may help the young artists to 
make their work fairly harmonious in colour. 

The Pharaohs and their People. By E. Berkley. (Seeley and Co.) 
—Mrs. Berkley gives in this volume a connected history of Egypt 
from the earliest times down to its conquest by Alexander, interspers- 
ing the narrative with sketches of manners and customs. She says 
very little, acting, doubtless, in this respect of set purpose, on the 
points of contact between the Egyptian dynasties and the Jewish 
people. To have dealt with them satisfactorily would probably 
have carried her beyond her limits, and we must be content with 
what we have ; and thisis certainly very interesting. We do not know 


conveniently given. The volume is amply adorned with illustrationg 
both plain and in colours, which considerably increase its value, 

London Cries. By Andrew W. Tuer. (Field and Tuer.)—Therg 
is a considerable literature of “ street cries,” going back to the seven. 
teenth century. Into this Mr. Tuer has made diligent inquiry, ang 
has now given the results to the public in this handsome volume, 
Not a little information about the social and economic side of history 
may be picked out from these quaint records of the city life of the 
past. Our ancestors were accustomed to have their streets made 
much more musical with these announcements than are the streetg 
of the present. Some things are still sold in this way, thongh 
the chief commerce is of a kind that has sprung up in this genera. 
tion, the sale of penny and halfpenny newspapers. But the crieg 
have, for the most part, been silenced; in the main thoroughfareg 
they have ceased entirely, and in the back-streets they are less fre. 
quent. The disappearance of some of these articles of sale speaky 
of an improvement; for one of the cries was a cry of scurvy. 
grass, for instance, which was still prized at the end of the 
last century, and another was of ‘“ New-River water,’’ which 
it is not now necessary to buy in the street. Herbs generally 
have gone out of fashion, “‘ Chickweed and groundsel, for your fing 
singing birds,’ being almost the only cry that one commonly hears, 
Somehow, these chickweed-sellers seem to be the most miserable of the 
human race. Among prices, we find, “ New-laid eggs, eight a groat,” 
(but were they new-laid?) ‘“ Cherries, black and white-heart, two- 
pence a pound” (but we sometimes find the price as high as six- 
pence); “ Mackerel, four for sixpence;” and “Four pair for a 
shilling, Holland socks!” The gems of Mr. Tuer’s illustrations are 
the “* Two Charming Children,” given in duplicate in red and brown, 
and very pleasing specimens of the engraving of seventy years ago. 
Quaint pictures in the “Dr. Syntax’ style, rude coloured prints, 
and other miscellanies make up a curious volume. 

His Mother’s Book. By the Author of “ Little Freddie.” (J. F, 
Shaw and Co.)—The boy who took such good care of his mother’s 
book, “ Little Bill’? by name, is almost too good and clever, perhaps, 
at seven years old; but he is so lovable as well, and meets with such 
interesting friends in the old bird-seller and “ Lame Margaret,’’ that 
every one may read about him with pleasure, and those who pride 
themselves on their godless respectability with great profit. 

The Golden Magnet, by G. Manville Fenn (Blackie and Son), is a 
gorgeous-looking book, with many pictures. The one in which a girl 
is sitting fascinated by a huge snake may be of doubtful scientific 
value, but is intended to illustrate the wonderful escape of the young 
lady, who, it seems, was partly saved by the preference of the snake 
for a jaguar, which was also close at hand. The author has, we 
believe, written several books of the kind before, and no doubt finds 
it increasingly difficult to minister to the puerile craving for the 
dreadful, and yet to keep things sufficiently probable. And, after 
all, if heroes and heroines are in South America, there is no knowing 
what may happen to them. Some of the most exciting incidents 
turn on the finding of treasures long hidden, belonging to ancient 
temples. But did they belong to the finder ? 

Hannah Tarne: a Story. By the Author of “ Mr. Greysmith.” 
(Macmillan and Co.)—Though “Hannah” is but twelve years old 
when her adventures begin, they are of a kind to interest those 
chiefly who are beyond childhood. The account of her sojourn in 
Germany is well told, and true to the manners of the country, 
“Cousin Ada’s” vulgar affectation of French phrases is carried 
rather too far, to be equally true to the manners even of would-be fine 
ladies in England ; but on the whole, it is a nice little tale, and well 
written. 

“The Babe? the Mill” and “ Zanina.”’ By the Hon. Mrs. Green. 
(Nelson and Sons.)—The first of these stories—laid so far back as 
1648—is full of English country pictures, which hardly need the en- 
gravings to illustrate them. It is just the kind of story for Christmas, 
as, though its opening incidents are very terrible, the ghostly weird- 
ness kept up throughout, and its sweet ending, make it very attrac- 
tive. “Zanina” tells of the later time of the Tuscan revolution, and 
in the course of the sad little tale one of the many causes which led 
to that most desirable event is unfolded; and yet, spy though she 
was, one cannot hate poor Zanina, the flower-girl. 

The Fan. By Octave Uzanne. (Nimmo and Bain.)—This is a 
book of elegant trifling, making pretensions to learning which are not 
always justified (as when Heliogabalus is described as the son of 
Caracalla), but quite frank in what we may call its indifference to 
morals. The illustrations are mostly in keeping with the text, save 
that they are now and then somewhat more pronounced in the same 
indifference. Some must certainly be condemned when judged by 
any standard of decency commonly accepted in this country. The 
translation is ill done, though its obscurity, we must allow, is not 
always to be regretted. 

A Tourist Idyll, and other Stories. 2 vols. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—The first of these stories is a somewhat amusing account of the 
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of cards. One of the parties gives a card which he had himself re- 
ceived on a similar occasion, and which bears a name that, rightly or 
wrongly, is odious to the family of the new receiver. Next in merit 
to this is “A Quartet of Queens,” in which an elderly gentleman 
comes home from a long sojourn in India to find himself the nominal 
head of a house, in which four young ladies, of very marked person- 
alities, are really the rulers. His helpless inadequacy to support the 
r6le of a father is amusingly described. We must protest against the 
moral, if there be a moral, of the third story, “King Minor.” It is 
horrible to read of a sweet creature like the heroine of this tale 
wasted in the hopeless attempt to reform a drunkard. It is a mis_ 
chievous trifling with truth to talk of this maduess being cured by 
“Jove and music.” 

Our Own Country : Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. (Cassell and 
Co.)—This is the sixth and concluding volume of a very meritorious 
work. “ Canterbury,” with its magnificent cathedral, which disputes 
with Westminster Abbey the distinction of being the most interesting 
monument of English history; “Colchester,’’ with its Roman re. 
mains; “Carlisle,” ‘The Upper Trent,’’? “The Tyne,’ and “The 
Thames, from Windsor to Reading,” are among the most interesting 
of the English chapters; in Wales, we have “St. David’s”; in 
Scotland, ‘‘ Iona, Staffa, and Arran”; and in Ireland, ‘‘ Donegal and 
Connaught.” Interesting descriptions, and illustrations which seldom 
fall below a satisfactory standard of excellence, distinguish this 
volume, as they have distinguished its predecessors. The whole is a 
work of standard value, published, too, at a price which is almost 
incredibly low. The sum it is not, we suppose, etiquette to mention 
in these columns, but we may say that it does not much exceed the 
conventional price charged for a three-volume novel. 


The Fables of La Fontaine. Translated from the French. With 
Twenty-five Original Etchings, by A. Delierre. (Nimmo and Bain.) 
—The translation here republished, “after extensive and careful 
revision,” is that which was published in Paris by Robert Thomson 
in the early part of this century. This translation has the recom- 
mendation of being sufficiently easy and readable. As we have not 
compared it with the original, we can say no more in its praise. The 
merits of the etchings wherewith it is illustrated are evident. The 
frontispiece is a fine rendering of La Fontaine’s portrait, a face which 
seems to accord more with the humorous qualities which we find in his 
work, than with the tradition which ascribes to him an eccentricity of 
demeanour almost amounting to folly. Among the other etchings, 
we may notice “The Lark, her Young, and the Master of the Field,” 
“The Waggoner Stuck in the Mud,” and “ The Woman and Secret,” 
as particularly good. © 


Jack Archer. By G. A. Henty. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This is 
avery lively tale. After some preliminary adventures, our heroes 
land in the Crimea, and go through the battles of the Alma and of 
Inkerman. So far, we follow the track of history. Then they are 
taken prisoners, and pass through a series of surprising adventures, 
hair-breadth escapes, and the like, in the course of which they con- 
trive to do some good service for right against wrong. There is, of 
course, a thread of love-making that runs through thestory. Of this, 
it may suffice to say that we wish that all lieutenants in her Majesty’s 
Navy that deserve such good-fortune as fell to the share of Jack 
Archer, may get it. The tale, generally, is up to the high average of 
merit which Mr. Henty contrives to maintain. 

A Christmas Pudding for Young Eaters. . By L. C. Skey. (Griflith 
and Farran.)—There are various tales, some of the fanciful, some of 
the real kind in this book. ‘The Kettle and the Pot” is a fairly suc- 
cessful imitation of Hans Christian Andersen. In the “Crown of 
Roses” the fairy machinery is used, but hardly with so good a result. 
But Mrs. Skey always writes gracefully, and with the best of purposes. 


The Way of the Cross, and Other Tales. By Emily S. Holt. (J. 
F. Shaw and Co.)—Here we have three tales of early Christian days. 
The first has to do with the kinsmen of Our Lord who were accused 
before Domitian. But is it true that only one of them was persecuted, 
after the Emperor had dismissed the charge? Miss Holt may be 
right when she says that the “outlines of the tale are historically 
true,” and we shall be glad to have the reference. 

Only a Girl: a Tale of Brittany. Adapted from the French by 
C. A. Jones. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—This is a pathetic 
story of the Breton maiden, Frangoise Dano. We find her an orphan 
in the first chapter, and leave her in the last solitgry, with her hopes 
of happiness disappointed, yet not unhappy, betause her heart is 
wholly given to caring for others. Miss Jones has not only made a 
good choice, but done her task well. 

Strawberry Hill. By Clara Vance. (Gemmell, Edinburgh.)—This 
is a story of a decidedly religious kind, not wholly to our taste, but 
certainly well intentioned. 

Peter Parley’s Annual (Ben George) is, as we have before taken 
occasion to explain, a real annual, as that word used to be under- 
stood, and not the collected issue of a magazine that has been 
published throughout the year. It is, therefore, interesting as a 





survival; apart from this, it has merits which should ensure its 
continuance. 


School-girls all the World Over. Par E. Berthet. (Routledge and 
Sons.)—It is by something of an effort of imagination that these 
sketches are styled sketches of ‘‘school-girls.’””? Daphne, the Greek 
girl, and Izananis, a young lady of Japan, do indeed learn something, 
though their education is mixed up with plenty of adventure. Emma, 
“the little Hawaiian,” may also claim the title; but the Montenegrin 
and the negress and the Mexican have little or nothing to do with 
education. The book, which apparently comes from a French source, 
is, perhaps, not the less amusing that it does not answer very closely 
to its title. The illustrations are particularly spirited. 


Spanish Ways and Byeways. By W. Howe Downes. (Cupples, 
Upham, and Co., Boston, U.S.; Triibner and Co., London.) —This is 
a volume of slight, pleasant sketches of travel, just touched with 
humonr of the quietest sort. Of humour, indeed, the Americans have 
in perfection the two extremes, the most extravagant and the most 
restrained. Here we have a graceful specimen of the latter. Exactly 
in keeping with the text are the illustrations, Quaint corners of 
Spanish towns, little glimpses of scenery, characteristic figures and 
bits of costume, are the subjects, almost all of them showing a skilful 
and tasteful touch. 


Catalogue of the Fine-Art Department : New-England Manufacturers 
and Mechanics’ Institutes. (Cupples, Upham, and Co., Boston, U.S. ; 
Triibner and Co., London.)—This “ catalogue,” as it is called, is 
really a valuable work of art. After the list of “exhibits,” 
rumbering in all between seven and eight hundred, comes a series 
of sixty illustrations, reproduced from the originals by the 
various processes of etching, albert-type, and photo-engraving. 
Singularly effective many of these are, the landscapes perhaps bear- 
ing the palm, as they are by far the most numerous, though there are 
some fine figure pieces, too, as “ Chloe and Sam,” from the Thomas 
B. Clarke collection. Essays on “ Various Phases of American Art” 
follow the illustrations. The first, on “ American Wood Engraving,” 
touches a subject about which there is a good deal of difference, and 
on which we are glad to get some information at first hand. Mr. 
Charles de Kay takes a very hopeful view of the future of American 
art, and Mr. L. C. Knight pronounces a condemnation, in which he is,. 
we believe, joined by the large majority of American artists, on the 
Art tariff. The present rate is 30 per cent., ad valorem. This makes 
a serious addition when the price amounts, as in a recent purchase of 
a Rembrandt, to five thousand guineas. (It would be £1,575.) As 
a “substitute, ‘a proportional per-centage, decreasing according to 
the value of the work,” seems the best; but with a plethoric treasury, 
why not abolish it altogether ? 


It is difficult to give an idea of the varied contents of L’Art, 
Neuviéme Année, Tome III. (Remington), but we may mention as 
specially noteworthy among them M. Emile Michel’s two articles on 
“ Rubens in the Munich Museum,” with the fine etching, “ Portrait 
d’un Savant,”’ by M. Daniel Mordant, that accompanies the first; the 
reproductions of the relief of Luca della Robbia in the Campanile of 
Giotto, and the tomb of Benozzo, Bishop of Florence ; M. Lenormant’s 
article on ancient numismatics, with its very admirable representa- 
tions of the coins described. The etchings generally are admirable, 
especially the portrait after Franz Hals by M. Courtry, and two 
scenes at Marseilles (the new Cathedral, the entrance to the old 
harbour), by M. Maxime Lalaune. The excellence of L’Art is all the 
more praiseworthy because it is a weekly journal. 


Prayers and Meditations for the Holy Communion. By Josephine 
Fletcher. With a Preface by C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. New edition. (Rivingtons.)—This is not the 
kind of book which it is possible to criticise. Indeed, a criticism of 
devotional books is hardly within the literary province. But it is one 
which the present writer can honestly say that he has found full of 
the spirit of true devotion, and animated by a certain rare depth and 
freshness of feeling, which the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has 
quite rightly described in his short preface. 


The Young Zemindar. By Horatio Bickerstaffe Rowney. 3 vols. 
(Remington and Co.)—The “young Zemindar” is led by a fakir or 
dervish—we feel rather hazy as to his precise status—to join in a 
rising against the British Government. The rising fails, as might be 
expected ; and the associates renew the attempt elsewhere, with the 
like result. In the end, they come to the conclusion that the British 
rule, if it is not perfect, is better than any that they see in the pre- 
sent elsewhere, or can anticipate as likely to be established in the 
future. The lesson is not learnt without passing through many ad- 
ventures, through which the reader would follow the heroes of the 
story more easily, if the way were not so beset with obstacles in the 
shape of Hindoostanee words. Interspersed are some tales of Rakshasis 
(Anglice, vampires), and the like, which do something to enliven the 
narrative. The novel is not very cleverly constructed, and would be 
greatly improved by compression; but there is a certain freshness 
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about it, and it is, anyhow, a relief from the tedious fictions of society 
which crowd our shelves. 

The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1883, by Henry Hobhouse, M.A. 
(Maxwell and Son), is a full account and explanation of the Act of 
Jast Session. Mr. Hobhouse has given un introduction and notes, and 
thas illustrated the provisions by reference to former Acts. 

A New Commercial Map of the United States and Canada (Rand. 
McNally, and Co., Chicago), is of proportions suited to the continent 
of which it figures a part. We have not seen anything like it before. 
The best maps of our ordinary atlases are dwarfed by it. It is 
clearly printed too, on tough paper, is of really pocket size, and with 
its binding weighs little more than four ounces. 

The Post-Ofice London Directory for 1884. (Kelly and Co.)—This 
admirably compiled business, Court, and official directory has now 
reached its eighty-fifth annual issue, and the area of the metropolis 
with which the present edition deals extends from the western bound- 
aries of Kensington and Chelsea in the west, to Bow, Blackwall, and 
Cubitt Town in the east, being a distance of about nine and a half miles, 
and from Highbury and Holloway in the north, to Kennington, Wal- 
worth, and Deptford in the south, being a distance of about six miles. 
The extra information relates to 51 new streets, 19 of which have been 
renamed, and 34 renumbered ; to 173 “new trades ;” and particulars 
anent parcels carriage and delivery. From the commercial and business 
point of view, the compilation seems to be perfect. The maps for 
London, the suburbs, and the six home counties can be had together or 
separately, on paper or mounted on linen. The Directory can also be 
had bound in two volumes at a small extra cost. 


Fulcher’s Pocket-Bceok. (A. Pratt, Sudbury.)—We have received 
this, the oldest, we believe, of all the country pocket-books. It is 
full of engravings, sometimes very good ; of poetry, for which we can 
say but little, though here and there we find a pretty verse; and 
of enigmas and double acrostics, of mixed merit. We do not quite 
understand the attraction of such publications, but they must possess 
some, or they would not appear so steadily year after year through 
long lives. There are families in Suffolk which possess entire shelves 
full of Fulcher’s Pocket-Book. 

Messrs. De La Rue and Co. have published a number of pretty 
Christmas and New Year’s Cards, of which the landscapes seem to us 
much the most attractive. 
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Mongan (R.), Our Great Military Commanders, cr 8vo (Sonnenschein) 3% 
Naville (B.), Modern Physics, cr 8V0 .......cs.csscccesseeseeee sereeee(T. & T. Clark) 50 
Osborn (Y.), Clifford’s Trial, 12mo ............ (Hatchard) 36 
Pascoe (0. E.), Where Shall I Educate My Son? cr 8V0 ..........06--+ 2) 
Power (H.), The Elements of Hum»n Physiology, 12mo . 

Rattigan (W. H.), Jural Relations, 8vo ..... sasaveounhi oneen 


Riddell (J. H.), Alaric Spenceley, cr Svo .............. 
Riv ngton (W.), Rupture of the Urinary Bladder, 8vo.. 
Robinson (W.), English Flower Garden, 8vo ............ ove. 
Rutherford (S.), by A. Thomson, cr 8vo Ae 


J. Murray) 150 
en & 0} 26 


(Hodder 





Sailier (J.), Alice Riurdan, cr 8V0.................scccceecssseeseeseeees (Simpkin & Co.) 3/6 
Badlier (J.), The Knot, 1Si0....ccccocce..ccssssescosoosseccoesccsocveses (Simpkin & Co.) 26 
Shuttleworth (H. C.), Our Vicar’s Stories, First Series, cr 8vo......... (Hodges) 2/6 
Singleton (J. E.), Occupations for Infants, cr 8vo ........ eokeneisdengead (Jarrold) 3/0 





Steele (D.), Love Enthroried, cr 8v0 .............cs.ceeeeeee 
Stuart (V.), Egypt after the War, royal Svo .... 





Tangye (K.), Reminiscences of Travel, 8vo ..... ....(8. Lo 
Thomsett ic Mies) ON I OT OUD con nid) scdssnsescsecserssvanasocanced Remington) 60 
Whyte (A.),"A Shorter Catechism, cr 870 ...........cccecceseeseeceeee (T. & T. Clark) 2/6 


Warner (C. D.), A Roundabout Journey, cr 8v0...........0.5+ (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








The FRANCO.CHINESE DIFFICULTY. : 
M AP of SOUTH-EASTERN ASIA, from Peking to 
Singapore, including Tongking, Cochin China, Siam, and the British Pos 
sessions of Burmah, the Straits Settlements, Hong Kong, Labuan, and British 
North Borneo. With an Enlarged Plan of the Environs of Hanoi, on the Red 
River. Scale, 110 miles tol inch. Size, 22 inches by 26 inches. Price, in sheet, 
psoage or Ng 3 post-free, on roller, 4s 61; mounted to fuld in cloth case, 63 641, post. 
ree, 6s 91, 
London: Epwarp StanForp, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
Now ready, price ls. : 
HE PROGRESS of the WORKING CLASSES in the 
LAST HALF-CENTURY. The Inaugural Address of RoserT Girren, 
Esq., LL.D, President of the Statistical Society (Session 1883-84), delivered 
November 20th, 1883. 
London: E. Stanrorp, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


OODCOTE HOUSE, WINDLESHAM, BAGSHOT.— 
A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of 7 and 14. 
Terms, from 100 to 120 guineas, 


HURCH of HUMANITY POSITIVIST SCHOOL, 
19 Chapel Street, Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C. MONDAY, December 3st, 
8 p.m, COMMEMORATION of all the DEAD. TUESDAY, January Ist, 1884, 
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Crown Birthda, -book, oblong 4to .......... wkincenesssneisanaanelaisiaiansanecialae (Mead) 5/0 | the FESTIVAL of HUMANITY. Meeting at5p.m. Addre s by Dr. CONGREVE, 











OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER-COLOURS. 

The TWENTY-SECOND WINTER EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. From 10 till 5. 
Admission, 1s ; Catalogue, 6d. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP., Secretiry. 
NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in OIL 
COLOURS, Piccad:lly, W. 





The FIRST EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from | 


10 a.m. to6 p.m. The Galleries are illuminated after 
3pm. Admission, 1s; Illustrated Catalogue, ls. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


IX YEARS ina HOUSE BOAT, By 
Keeley Halsw -lle.—The EXHIBITION of Mr. 
KEELEY HALSWELLE’S SERIES of PICTURES, 
illustrative of Thames Scenery, is NOW OPEN, at 
the OLD BOND-STREET GALLERIES, 39 Old 
Bond Street, W., from 10 to 5. Admission, ls.— 
THOS. AGNEW and SONS. 








UGBY COLONY, TENNESSEE, 
U.S A.—Some of the Settlers are now pre- 
red to take PUPILS. No premium required, 


ut sufficient guarantee must be given to provide the 
board and lodging of the pupil fora year. Noone 
under 18 will be taken.—For full particulars, apply 
to S. WILKINS, ee Colony Office, Victoria Man- 
sions, Westminster, S.W. 


. ee for BOYS and GIRLS. 





PrincipaLt—Mrs. CASE. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS January 22nd, 1884. 
Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX, N.W. 

LENT TERY, 1881, will COMMENCE on THURS- 
DAY, January 17th. Applications for Admission or 
information to be addressed to the Head Master, 
R. F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D.Lit. 


IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 
Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School Fees, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum. Boarding-h 











| 
| 


| tothe WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


{ EORGE GREEN SCHOOLS, 
All Sainte’, Poplar, Middlesex. 

The MASTERS are PREPARED to RECEIVE 
APPLICATIONS from any persons willing to under- 
take the DUTIES of HEAD MASTER or HEAD 
MISTRESS respectively. The School is established 
under a scheme recently settled by the Charity Com- 
missioners, and is to be conducted as a Secondiry 
School. Full information will be forwarded, in reply 
to a written application, addressed to 

HENRY GREEN, Esq., Treasurer, 
eee oo Blackwall, London, E. 


ARLISLE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


New Buildings for 250 Boys, including large and 
handsome Big School-room, Class-rooms, Chemical 
Laboratory, Lavatories, covered Playground, large 
Playroom, and Fives Courts. Playfields, nine acres, 
Board ng-house for 30 Boys, now ready ; spacious 
Dormitories, Sanatorinm, and Dining Hall. Drain- 
age and Ventilation most careful and complete. 
Inspection is invite |. 

Fu'l Classical, Mathematical, and Modern Education. 
Tuition, £15 and £10. Board, 40 avd 50 guineas. 
Head Master—Rev. AMBROSE J. WILSON, B.D., 
late Fellow of Queen’s, and Tutor of St. John’s Coll. 
Oxford. 

— TERM commences TUESDAY, JANUARY 
2nd. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—FOUR 

SCHOLARSHIPS, value £50, £50, £30, and 
£20, will be filled up in June, 1884. Open to Boys 
under 14 on January Ist, 1884.—For particulars, apply 





OIRA COLLEGE for LADIES, 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH, late of Moira House Ladies’ 
School, Addiscombe, Croydon. 
‘The house is spacious and most healthily situated. 
Prospectuses on application. 


LIND EDUCATION.—COLLEGE 
for BLIND SONS of GENTLEMEN, Worcester. 
A Clothworkers’ Scholarship of Fifty Guineas will be 











peted for on January 22nd, and following days.— 


raing » 11 | 
Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHARPE. | aA terms, apply tothe Head Master, S,S. FORSTER, 


Next TERM begins JANUARY 22nd. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LIVERPOOL. 


LECTURESHIP in GERMAN. | : 

Applications are invited for this post, which will 
fall vacant at Easter. Residence for the Summer 
Term to commence April 2Ist. The Lecturer will 
receive a fixed Stipend of £40 per annum, together with 
all the Fees received from Students attending his 
Classe2, except during the hours required by the 
College (at present, 15 weekly). The Lecturer is free 
to undertake private study or teaching. 

Full particulars furnished by the REGISTRAR, to 
whom all applications and testimonials must be sent 
on or before February 9th. : 

Proficiency in Anglo-Saxon (though not necessarily 
essential) will be taken into account, and should be 
stated in the testimonials. 


ING EDWARD the SIXTH’S 
SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 

Au ASSISTANT-MISTRESS being required after 
Christmas in the GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL at 
Summer Hill, Birmingham, Ladies who are desirous 
of becoming Candidates are required to send in their 
applications and a copy of their testimonials to the 
Secretary, on or before January 8th next. A thorough 
knowledge of French is desirable. The salary will 
commence at £80 per annum, and wan Races 
increased if the duties are satisfactorily discharged. 

Forms of application and further particulars 
may be obtained on —ie to the Secretary, 
King Edward’s School, New Street, Birmingham. 

Birmingham, December 14th, 1883. 


RINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
Stratford-on-Avon.—Inclusive terms, 60 and 70 
Guineas. FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
value from £50 to £20 per annum, will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION on JANUARY 17th.—Apply to 
the HEAD MASTER. 














Universally acknowledged to be the best. 
ETTS’S DIARIES are used by her 
Majesty the Queen, and all the Government 
Offices. 1884 now ready. In endless varieties, from 
6d to 14s. Letts, Son, and Co., Limited, only address, 
33 King William Street, London Bridge; and of all 
Booksellers. Letts’s Office Diaries contain more 
information than any other. 
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LIBERTY eons nbs A? 
ART 


NOVEL IDEAS IN 
FABRICS. 


|\LADIES’ WINTRKR COSTUME 
AND TOILETLE FaBRICs. 
LIBERTYS’ COLOURS. 
EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS. 
ll PATTERNS POST FREE. 
EAT H E.R WALL PAaPERs AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
L Artistic and Inexpensive. 
PAPERS C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
. 290 to 294 48 OXFORD STREET, W. 


East India House, } REGENT STREET, W. 
APOLLINARIS. 


& Chesham House, 








| 
|} FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS, 
From 15s per piece. 








“MIND YOU PUT APOLLI- 
NARIS IN THE CHAMPAGNE.” 
—Punch, June 10th, 1882. 








ANNUAL SALE, 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TEN MILLIONS. 


TABLE WATERS.” 








The Best and Safest Preserver of the Hair; contains 
no lead, nor mineral ingredients, and can now be 
had in a 

GOLDEN COLOUR, 
for fair and golden-haired people and children. 








On Saturday, the 22nd, price 6d. 5 


THE LIBERAL PARTY AND 
CHAMBERLAIN. 


By W. T. MARRIOTT, QC, 


MR. 


M.P., 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street. 





THIS DAY. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 


THE LOVES OF VANDYCK. 


BY 
J. W. GILBART-SMITH. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


“A portrait will not tell you all you want to know about a man, but it throws 
important light bo his character, and supplies a clue to much that might other- 
wise be dark and hidden. It is this which invests the admirable caricatures of 
‘ Vanity Fair’ with a kind of historical value. They are an abstract or brief 
chronicle of the age—a necessary supplement to the Times and the news of the 


day.” —Saturday Review. 
Now ready, price £3 3s, 


ANITY FAIR ALBUM. Fifteenth Series, 1883. Con- 
taining the whole of the Portraits—and the Picture of the Cabinet in 
Council—together with the Letterpress Notices thereto relating for the year 1883. 
London: ‘*‘ Vanity Farr’”’ Office, 12 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 
And may be had from all Booksellers, 


“*We know no modern collection of portraits which makes the person studying 
them so rapidly and thoroughly acquainted with the personnel of our public men 
as that contained in the ‘ Vanity Fair Album.’’’—Duily News, 

NOTICE. 

In handsome cloth binding, bevelled boards, gilt sides and edges, each series £3 3s. 


ANITY FAIR ALBUM. Series One (1869) to Fourteen 

(1882). Containing the whole of the Portraits and Special Plates, together 
with the Letterpress Notices by Jenu Junior, from the commencement in 1969 
up to the end of 1882. Each Series of the Album contains the Portraits and the 
Letterpress Notices relating thereto only, for a whole year. 
A complete List of the Portraits contained in each Series of the Album will be 
forwarded free to any address on application. 
London: *‘ Vanity Farr”’ Office, 12 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 

And may be had from all Bookzellers. 








ROWLANDS’ 
Sizes, 3s 6d, 7s, 103 6d, and 21s. Can be sent by post 
‘ A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London. 
WHAT TO DO; AND HOW TO DO IT. 
Varnished, ls 6d. Free by post for 7 or 19 stamps. 
Simple Directions for Immediate Treatment in Twenty Cases of 
NURSERY for I diate T: t in T 
It provides against :—Bites of Animals, Broken Limbs, 
CARD. Bruises, Burns, Child-crowing, Choking, Convulsions, Croup, 
Stings, Substances ‘in the Ears, Eyes, or Nose, Swallowing 
| Coins, Buttons, &c., Wounds. 
’ 
OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICKS. 


for 3d extra to 
On Rollers, for Hanging, 24 by 18 inches, 6d; or on Linen, and 
Accident and S.dden Illness common to Children. 
Cuts, Drowning, Fainting, Fits, Nose-bleeding, Puisons, Scalds, 
JAMES EPPS and CO, 48 Threvineedle Street, and 170 Piccadilly. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Established upwards of Half a Century. 


WERTHEIMER, LEA & CO., 
enatisH aForeioN PRINTER S, 
CIRCUS PLACE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


Books, Newspapers, Magazines, Legal and Miscellaneous Printing of 
every description. Translations from and into various Languages. 


MORSONS’ 











PREPARATIONS OF 


Highly recommended by the 
Medical Profession for 
As Wine, in Bottles, at 3s, 5s, and 93; 


Lozenges, 2s 6d and 4s 6d; Globules, 2s, | N D | G E S Tl 0 N. 


3s 6d, and 63 6d ; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


The popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, 
indigestion, &., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other in- 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurious 
manufactures that have been issued from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


” 
THE “MULTIPLEX ” COPYING PROCESS. 
NO WASHING-OFF. NO RE-MELTING. 
Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid the 
Inventor £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 
Full particulars post free.—C. FELLOWS, 4 Merrida'e Street, Wolverhampton. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 

The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
Over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
‘women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 
Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged or — Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 








CRAMER’S 
NEW PIANOFORTES, 


FROM TEN GUINEAS. 


J B. CRAMER and CO., by new mechanical appliances, 
e recently added to their Factory, combine in their INSTKUMENTS 
durability and moderate cost with great power, purity of tone, and general 
exoellence. 

Four Octaves (Table), portable and never requires tuni 


.. 10 Guineas, 
Five Octaves 13 


2 from 16 pe 


PA (Studio)... eee ade << aaa ve 

From £1 11s 6d per quarter on Three-Years’ System. 
a (Yacht), with closing keyboard, in pine case a a 
= 9 in American walnut case... one poe wee 22 9 
pe te in oak case... ‘a a aa oe Boe 


in black-and-gold case nee i ‘a ican on 
From £2 23 per quarter on Three-Years’ System. 
Seven Octaves, in pine and other cases, from 25 guineas, 
From £2 7s 64 per quarter on Three-Years’ System. 
Nothing supplied but what is of the highest and most satisfactory quality, 
Exchanged any time within Three Months without loss to the Purchaser, 


J. B. CRAMER and CO., 


LONDON : Regent Street, W. ; Bond Street, W. ; Moorgate Street, E.C. ; High 
Street, Notting Bill, W. LIVERPOOL: Church Street. And of their Agents at 
BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, and EDINBURGH ; and the 
Principal Musicsellers throughout the United Kingdom. 


SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
IN STOCKS AND SHARES. 


WwiTtTH A MINIMUM RISK. 


EXPLANATORY BOOK, JUST PUBLISHED, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
ON APPLICATION. 


” ” 








Operators in Stock-Exchange Securities should test this System, 
by which Larce Prorits are realised, and the possibility of 
Loss is reduced to a Minimum. 

READ OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





Special Weekly & Monthly Report sent regularly, on application. 
W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 


___Drapers’ Gardens, Throzmorton Street, E.0. 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


MPERFECTLY ADAPTED SPECTACLES are the cause 
of most cases of blindness and defective vision. Mr. H. LAURANCE, F-.S.S., 
Oculist Optician, 1a OLD BOND STREET, has made the Adaptation of Spectacles 
his especial and sole study for upwards of 30 years. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT 
writes :—‘‘I have tried the principal Opticians in London withont success, but 
the spectacles you have adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasses, 
as compared with others, is —7 io Similar testimonials from Earl 
Lindsay, F. D. Dixon Hartland, Esq., M.P., Thomas Cook, Esq., the well-known 
Tourist Agent, &o.—Pamphlet containing valuable suggestions, post free. 








Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. TER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
Cc. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 


City Branchee—6 POULTRY, and 22 FENCHUROH STREET. 
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EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES), 8 and 9 YORK PLAUE, Baker 
Street, W. 
LENT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
JANUARY 17th, 1884. 
Mr. Pickering will give a Course of Lectures on 
Organic Chemistry on Saturdays, at 1.45. 

Miss Alice Gardner will Lecture on English, Greek, 
and Roman History. 

Mr. Womack will commence a Course of Lectures 
in Physics for the B.Sc. Examination. 

B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 
IMBLEDON HIGH SCHOOL. 
(GIRLS’ DAY SCHOOL COMPANY. 

Mr. and Mrs. DE LISLE have OPENED a BOARD- 
ING-HOUSE, in connection with the School, at St. 
Denis, Edge Hill, Wimbledon. Reference to the 
HEAD MISTRESS, High School, Wimbledon Hill. 

The NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 17th. 


INGFIELD BIRKDALE, SOUTH- 


PORT. 

Miss LEWIN RECEIVES BOYS for BOARD and 
INSTRUCTION, between the ages of 6 and 13 years. 

The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
JANUARY 17th. 

Prospectuses on application. References kindly 
—— to Professor Huxley, F.R.S., LL.D., 4 

arlborough Place, St. John’s Wood, London; Dr. 
Carpenter, C.B., F.R.S., University of London, 
Burlington Gardens; F. Nettlefold, Esq., Streatham 
Grove, Norwood, 8.E., and others. 


DUCATIONAL COURSKS by 
MEMBERS of the UNIVERSITY ASSOCIA- 
TION of WOMEN TEACHERS. A New Course of 
Lectures to Ladies and Senior and Junior Classes for 
Girls under Home Tuition will hegin towards the end 
of January. References required.—Early applications 
are requested to Miss C. L. DOUGLAS, 13 Porchester 
Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 


ESTLANDS SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, BIRKDALE, SOUTHPORT. 
Established in 1858. 

Principal, Miss H. 8. CHEETHAM, LL.A. 
Situated in a very healthy and quiet locality. 
Pupils from this School, in which the teaching is 

based on the High School system, have obtained a 
high average of Passes and Honours at the Oxford, 
Cambridge, and other Examinations. 
The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on January 18th. 
Particulars on application to Miss H. S. 
CHEETHAM, 9 Westcliff Road, Birkdale, Southport. 


IRTON COLLEGE, Cambridge. 


The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be 
held in London in March, 1884. Scholarships of the 
value of £50 and £45 a year for three years, beginning 
April, 1884, will be awarded in connection with the 
Examination.—_Forms of entry and further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Secretary, Miss KEN- 
SINGTON, 22 Glo :cester Place, Hyde Park, London, 
W. The Forms. must be returned, filled up, on or 
before January 31. 


Pg rari HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS (Limited) —WANTED, an ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESS, to Teach principally Natural Science. 
Initial salary about £120.—Applications, with copies 
of testimonials and full particulars, to be sent to the 
HEAD MISTRESS, 280 Hagley Road, Birmingham, 
not later than January Ist. 




















COLLEGE. 


SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, worth 
from £40 to £10 10s a year, will be offered at Easter, 
There are also Scholarships of £50, tenable at the 
Universities. 

Board, £46 6s. Tuition from 13 to 18 Guineas. 

For particulars, apply to Rev. W. BELL, M.A., 
Head Master, or W. KNOCKER, Esq, Hon. Sec. 


Brieuton COLLEGE. 








PRINCIPAL. 
Rey. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., Queen's College, 
Oxford. 
ViIcE-PRINCIPAL. 
Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

The College has a Junior Department, and a Junior 
House for Boys under 13. 

Houses, at moderate as well as at higher rentals, 
can be cbtained in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the College. 

The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, 
January 25th. 

F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 
\ / OFFAT HYDROPATHIC ESTA- 
BLISHMENT, Dumfriesshire. 
A DELIGHTFUL WIN ER RESIDENCE 
(Comfortably heated), 
One hour North from Carlisle, on 
Main Line of Railway from London. 
For special Winter Terms, and all particulars, 
Apply to Mr. FARQUHARSON, 
Resident Manager and Secretary. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 











HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, 
with the mild winter climate of Western 
Devon. Rooms facing south, overlooking the Hotel 
gardens, specially fitted for winter use. Reduced 
tariff from November Ist.—Address, MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, Devon. 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... ove oe 
Reserve Fund es se6 +» £910,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
er at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


HG@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire aud Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


CCIDENTS!—64 CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 














Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £250,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS, 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIvE YEARS. 


£1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Head Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


MNHE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... “ee «+» £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... ree oi a coe h 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders exceeds vee ase ve 809,000 
Other Funds ... a . 953,000 


Tota InvEsTED Funps Upwarps oF Two MILiIons. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Cpe, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 

application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 

cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 

use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 

any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 











LEA 


Oilmen generally. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS'’ 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


and PERRIN S”’ 


*,” Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


THE LOISETTIAN SCHOOL OF 
PHYSIOLOGICAL 
! 


MEMOR 
OR THE INSTANTANEOUS ART OF NEVER 
FORGETTING! 
Uses none of the “‘ Loc ilities,”* ** Pegs,” “ Links or 
** Associations’? of Mnemonics. ' 
ANY BOOK LEARNED IN ONE READING 
6s Great Inducements to Correspondence Classes 
PROSPECTUS POST-FREE. @ 
After five months’ acquaintance with the Loiset, 
tian System, Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.RSE 
thus again writes in his journal, Health, under data 
of September 14th, 1883:— Proressor Loiserre’s 
System or Memory Trarnine.—In reply to numer. 
ous correspondents, we to state that, from recent 
facts which have come our knowledge, we 
gratified in being able to reindorse all that we 
formerly said in favour of this system of developing 
the recollective and analytical powers. The interest 
we take in Professor Loisette’s system is founded 
on our appreciation of the literally marvellous re. 
sults which, not only in our own case, but in that of 
many others, have been attained under his method of 
instruction. There can be no question of the sound. 
ness of the principles on which the system is found 
and we frankly regard such a training as Mr, 
Loisette offers as one of the most important educa. 
tional advantages which it has been our lot to 
encounter.” 
Professor LOISETTE, 37 New Oxford Street 
(Opposite Mudie’s Library). 


Be & Co’s OWN SAUCE, 








re. acta Smead PROVISIONS 
an 





_ MEATS. Also, 


Pssence of BEEF, BEEF THA, 





puRTLE SOUP, and JELLY, andother 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS, 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


7 AND M**s Ate 


aaerane AND | fle ree 





gyerast AND M?**5 N ATCHES. 





if OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Setr-He.p.—Prior to the discovery 
of these remedie: an easy, ready, an i reliable remedy for 
outward disfigurations and iuward complications was, 
practically speak ng, unknown. No one need now 
at a loss if they should unfortunately suffer from 
ulcers, sores, tumours, boils, bruises, sprains, &. 
Enveloping Holloway’s medicines are very intelligible 
printed divections for using them, which should 
attentively studied and immediately followed by all 
who resort to his treatment. Sooner or later the 
sufferer will a:suredly triumph over the worst diseases. 
This searching Ointment disperses all those malignant 
humours which aggravate diseases of the skin, pre- 
vent the cicatrization of ulcers, and excite inflamma- 
tory tendencies in the system. 








SAUCE 





LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 
arranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa' ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches: to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, aud lls 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





2} Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
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GROSVENOR 


GALLERY 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 


THE WINTER EXHIBITION OF THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 


WILL 


OPEN 
ON THE 31ST INST., 


WITH A COLLECTION OF THE WORKS OF 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 


ADMISSION, 1s. 


SEASON TICKETS, 5s. 





Just published. 


Pt ae to a SON PREPARA- 
TORY to SCHOOL LIFE. By Francis 
BurpetT Money Courts, M.A., LL.M. 
** Be strong and of good courage.” 
* Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


Price 1s 6d. 





London: Simpxmy, Marswarr, and Co.; and 
HatcHarps. Walsall: W. Henry Roxryson, Steam 
Printing Works. 





Just published, feap. 8v0, price 6s. 


HE POEMS of GOETHE. Con- 
sisting of his Ballads and Songs and Mis- 
cellaneous Selections. Done into Erglish Verse by 
Witi1aM Grissoy, Commander U.S. Navy, Author of 
“A Vision of Fairy Land, and other Poems,” and 
* Poems of Many Years and Many Faces.” 
Lon‘on : StmpPxrn, MARSHALL, and Co., 4 Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 


DOULTON AND CO, LAMBETH, S.E. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLAZED CERAMIC WARE, 
OPEN PORTABLE STOVES, 
OPEN FIREPLACES (without Iron in Construction), 
MANTELPIECES, FENDERS, 


HEART W-T it é& S$, &c. 





A SPECIAL SHOW-ROOM RECENTLY FITTED UP AT THE WORKS— 


ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S.E. 





T\E LA RUE and CO’S PUBLICA- 
TIONS. BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, EC. 


Just out, 14th Edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s, 


HE LAWS and PRINCIPLES of 

WHIST. The Standard Work on Whist. By 

*“*CAVENDISH.” Greatly Enlarged and Revised 
throughout. 








Next week. New and Important Work on Whist. 
Cap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
WHIST. 


HE PHILOSOPHY of 


By Dr. Pore, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific | 


and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 





Next week, in 1 vol. half-bound calf, price 12s 6d. 
HE WHIST TRIAD. Comprising 


the above Works by “ Cavenpisu’”’ and Por, 
and Clay’s Short Whist. 





Demy 4to, with Six Full-page Illustrations in Colours, 
and numerous smaller cuts, price Ls. 
ing FAIRIES. By W. Atiineuam. 

Illustrated by E. G. Thomson. 





Demy 4to, with Six Full-page Illustrations in Colours, 
and numerous smaller cuts, price 1s. 
LEVERHANS. By the Bros. Grim. 
Illustrated by J. Lawson. 


Demy 4to, with Six Full-page Illustrations in Colours, 
and numerous smaller cuts, price Is. 
HE FAIRY HORN. By S. Turyre 


Smiru. Illustrated by the Author. 








Demy 4to, with Six Full-page Illustraiions, in Colours, 
and numerous smaller cuts, price ls. 
HE BABY’S DEBUT. By J. Suirn. 
Illustrated by G. A. Kon-tam and E. and N. 
Casella, Authors of ‘* Dreams, Dances, and Disap- 
pointments.” 


E LA  RUE’S'  INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, and 
TABLET CALENDARS, for 188}, in great variety, 
may now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
Also, the “ Finger-Shaped Diaries,’ in neat Cases. 
Wholesale only of the Publishers, 
Txuos. De La RvE and Co., London. 











| Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, 
| Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 


FRY’S -yry’S CARACAS COCOA. 
\ ‘*A most delicious and valuable 
| article.”’—Standard. 


| RY'S COCOA _— 
COCOA F ** Strictly pure.” —W. W. Stoddart, 
F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
| SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Delicious and wholesome. An effective Tonic, 
Much favoured by Sportsmen and Travellers. 


GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 


A fascinating Liqueur of high quality. 
Valuable to Sportsmen ; pleasant with Aérated Waters. 


GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 


A Stomachie of extra superior quality, made of the finest old Cognac. 
fold by all Dealers, 


Manufacturer: T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 


GRANT'S 


TONIC 


LIQUEURS. 








a | Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 


DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WHISKY. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig 








CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 


Meat. *,* In use in most households throughout the 


Kingdom, 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle. Address, 








Dr, DUNBAR, care of Messrs, F, Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 
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MAGAZINES 


THE JANUARY PARTS, COMMENCING 
The Sixpenny Monthly Magazine for Family Reading. 


THE LEISURE HOUR. 
JANUARY PART CONTAINS :— 


NO OHOICE; a Story of the Unforeseen. By T. S. Minuixeton, M.A., Author 
of “ Straight to the Mark,” “‘ Boy and Man,” &c. Illustrated. 

A FEW WORDS ABOUT tke HOUSING of the POOR. By the Rev. Harry 
Jones, M.A., formerly Rector of St. George’s-in-the-East, London. 

ROSE DORMER. By Anw FELLOWES. 

EARTHQUAKES and VOLCANOKS. By P. W. Srvart MENTEATH. 
trated by Edward Whymper. 

DOCTORS OUT of PRACTICE. By J. Corpy Jearrreson, Author of “A 
Book about Doctors,” &c. 


Illus- 


NEW VOLUMES, 


——e, 


FOR 188 4. 


READY DECEMBER 20ru. 
The Illustrated Family Magazine for Sabbath Reading, 


JANUARY PART CONTAINS :— 
waneeeery SILENT MONEY. A Tale of the Orkney Istes, By Mrs. Barr 
lustrate % 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN SKETCHES. I.—Odd Partne 
The Poi soa w LIGHT and the WAKING WARRIORS. By the Rav. Auzx- 
ER MACLAREN, D.D., of Manchester. 
SUNDAY EVENING MUSIC. Suggestions for the Choice of Subjects. By 
Wao GAVE the FIVE POUND, NOTE? 
the The Story of a Christ i 
The EARTHQUAKE at ISO ™ none 
The SILVER STATES of st WALO. By Crona TEMPLE. 
sa oe i WINIFRED PLACK, By AGnes GipERNE, Author of 
»’ “ Throngh the Linn,” &e. 








The BRITISH PEOPLE: their Income and Sete, their Virtues and 


their Vices. By Professor LEonE LeEvI, F.S.A., 
ANSELM’S DREAM. With Illustrations. 


MEDIZVAL SHOES. By Ricuarp HeEatu. Illustrated. 
With Engraving from a Paiuting by E. 


AMONG the ENTOMOLOGISTS. 
Armitage, R.A. 

SONNETS by the EARL of ROSSLYN. 

ASCENT of the GREAT PYRAMID. Illustrated. 

VARIETIES. 


With Coloured Frontispiece by Caldecott, 
“THE PROFESSOR’S CLASS.” 


MONTHLY. 


SIXPENCE 


BIBLE CLASS. 





“ Kathlee’ 
A MARONITE BAPTISM. By Miss M. L. WuHarTety. 
MUCKRAKERS. By the Rev. Prebendary Harry Jones, M.A. 
MARVELS of ADAPTATION in NATURE. I,—The Teeth of the Elephant, 
QUARRY CASTLE. By Ruta Lams. 
RELIGIOUS MANIAS, 1.—The Jew Mania, 
THE COLUMBARIA at ROME. 
THINGS NEW and OLD—POETRY—PAGES for the YOUNG—The PULPIT 
in the FAMILY—RELIGIOUS RECORD of the MONTH—The HOME 


With Coloured Frontispiece after Birket Forster, 
“NO PLACE LIKE HOME.” 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY, ONE PENNY WEEKLY, 





London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, and all Newsagents. 





HE NATIONAL REVIEW, 
JANUARY, 2s 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

A Few REMARKS ON CONSERVATIVE AND LIBERAL 
Finance. By the Right Hon. Sir Stafford H. North- 
cote, Bart., M. 

GansaH. By C. T. Buckland. 

Some Facts aspouT REDISTRIBUTION. 
Byron Curtis. 

Fatiow Deer at Home. By the Hon. Alfred E. 
Gathorne Hardy. 

7 ASPECTS OF yan IRISH QUESTION :— 

. Is ENGLAND GOING TO KEEP IRELAND? By 
J.T. CO. Humphreys. 
2. An Untriep RemeEpyY FOR IRISH GRIEVANCES. 
By Alfred Harris. 

THE DIvoRCcE BETWEEN LITERATURE.AND THE STAGE, 
By Alfred Austin. 

CONSERVATISM AND SocraLtism. By W. H. Mallock. 

PouiTicaL Pessimism. By Lord Lamington. 

ScRaPs FROM THE CHRONICLES or VENICE, By Amy 
Laylard. 

THE ORATORY OF THE REcEss. By N. W. Gumley. 

Epwarp Buiwer, Lorp LyiTon. 

CoRRESPONDENCE, 

London : W. H, ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


By George 





On December 21st (Sixpence), NEW SERIES, No. 7. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
JANUARY. 
CONTENTS. 

J. HABAKUK JEPHSON’S STATEMENT. Illustrated by 
William Small. 

Some Literary ReEcoLLEcTIONS.—II. With an 
Illustration. 

EaRTHQUAKE WEATHER. 

TuHE Giant's Rope. By the Author of “ Vice Versi.” 
Chap. 19. Dolly’s Deliverance. — Chap. 20. A 
Declaration,—of War.—Chap, 21. A Parley with 
the Enemy.—Chap. 22. Striking the Trail. With 
Illustrations by W. Ralston. 

SEvEN-YEAR SLEEPERS. 

A BuTrEeRFLY AND A Bookworm. Illustrated by W. 

tacey. 

London: Smirx, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


The NEW WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
On January 2nd, 1884, No 1 of a New Weekly Journal 
of High-Class Literature for the People (16 pp., two 
sheets super-royal), price One Penny, entitled 
OM E CHIME ; 
Edited by F. W. Rosinson, 
Author of ‘‘Grandmother’s Money,’’ ‘ Mat! a 
Stray,” ** Anne Judge, Spinster,”” “‘ No Church, ” a. 
No. 1 will contain : 
NEAR ag Fo by ALGERNON CHARLES SwINBURNE. 
A FAIR MAID, a New Novel, id the Author of 
** Grandmother’s Money,’”’ Chap. 1, 2, 3. 
A SONNET of GREETING, by THEODoRE Warts. 
The Valley of the fag Trees, by Phil Robinson. 
Old Gold, a New Novel, by . Sime, Author of 
** King Capital, *”* Chap. 1, 2. ‘ 
Home Chimes, by Savile Clarke. 
Every Man his own Soup Kitchen. 
Burnham Beeches, by Moy Thomas. 
Lymington’s Cashier, a New Story, by the Author of 
“* Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal,” Chap. 1, 
Devonshire Roses, 2 Tale by Alice King. 
The Young One's Serial — and the Birds, 
by Evelyn Everett Green, Chap. 1 
Home Cookery, by Miss Griggs, of the High School of 
Cookery, Edinburgh. 
Our Peal of Bells, &. 
Office of Home CHIMES, 
27 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 





w ready, pric: 
ONGMAN’ 8 MAGAZINE, 
UARY. 
aa. 
a s CourtsHiP: a Sailor’s Yarn of Love and 
ipwreck. By W. Clark Russell. Chaps. 8-10. 
T™: ECAY OF THE BritisH GuHost. By F. Anstey. 
Lert Out on Loye-Star Mountain. By Bret Harte. 
Contrasts. By Miss A. L. Martin. 
THE ANCESTRY OF -? mS Grant Allen. 
THE CLERKE’S TALE. M. C. Vachell. 
Mapam. Chapters 1-5. » * Mrs. Oliphant. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co, 


No. 15, 





This day, 4, at all Booksellers and Libraries. 
—_— SCOTTISH REVIEW, 
DECEMBER, 1883, 

OConTENTS. 

1, THE Retation oF ScorrisH UNIVERSITIES TO 

THOSE OF ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 
2. THE Ir1sa LANGUAGE. 
3. M. Renan’s SouveENIRS, 
4. A Stupy From TuRGENIEFF. 
5. Martin LUTHER. 
6. THE THEOLOGY oF Sr. Pav. 
7. CHARLES DICKENS. 
8. WHAT IS THE CONSERVATIVE POLICY ? 
9, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
16. SUMMARIES OF ForEIGN REVIEWS, &c, 
Bs my GaRDNER, Paisley ; and 12 Paternoster Row, 
ndon. 


APPROVED as a PRIZE-BOOK by the SCIENCE 
and ART DEPARTMENT. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7s 6d, poat free. 
Lp meteang d ART: Short Essays on 


the Arts not Fine. By Lewis Foreman Day, 
Author of “Inst, of A y Art,” &c. With 
upwards of 100 Illustrations, chiefly by the Author. 
“If anybody wants a sensible book on art as 
applied to every-day ornament, let him buy Mr. Day’s 
nicely print d little volume, and read it carefully from 
the beginning to the end. Easy to follow, well 
arranged, and extremely concise.’ *—Athoneum.. 
**The most sensible, practical, clearly written, 
and profusely and appropriately illustrated manual 
of Decorative Art that I have come across.”’—Truth. 


B. T. Batsrorp, 52 High Holborn, London. 
NSOR’S CHRONOLOGICAL 


CHART.—In consequence of the facilities 
of carriage offered by the Parcels Post, the Author of 
on CHART has resolved to REDUCE the PRICE 

NE-HALF, and to supply it himself to the pur- 
petga ~id nd with testimonials, prices, &c., sent 
post-free on application to E. J. ENSOR, Milborne 
Port, Somerset. 


PSTAIRS and —o STAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERA 
The COUNCIL at the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
ve SOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
ast, 8.W. 


HALDAZAN and ASSYRIAN ART. 
—See BUILDER for THIS WEEK (4d; by post, 
43d) ; also Illustrations of New Street Architecture, 
Barcelona; Old Wrought-Iron Work ; Isolation Ward, 
London Fever Hospital; and Baptist Church, West 
Brighton—The West Side of Westminster Hull, as 




















BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only S 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By ROBERT 
G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S8.L., F.C.S., &. 

London: ©. MitcHELy and Co., Red Lion Court, 
cen Street; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
ourt, 





now d Notes in the Musée Plantin—English 
Architecture of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies (Institute of British Architects)—London and 
the Session of 1884—The Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water-Colours, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all 
Newsmen, 





UNDER the ESPECIAL PATRONAGE of HER 
MAJESTY, 


Now ready, 53rd Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo, with the 
Arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE FOR 1884. 
CORRECTED by the NOBILITY. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Pnblishers. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


ILBERT and FIELD, 
67 Moorgate Street, and 18 Gracechurch Street, 





London, E.C., allow 3d Discount in the shilling off the: 


Published Prices of all NEW BOOKS, School Books, 
Bibles, Prayer Books, Church Services, Annuals, 
Diaries, Pocket Books, Peerages, &c, A large and 
choice Stock, many in handsome calf and morocco 
bindings, suitable for presents, well displayed in show 
rooms, to select from. Export and country orders 
punctually executed.—GILBERT and FIELD, 67 
Moorgate Street, and 18 Gracechurch Street, London, 
E.C. Catalogues gratis and postage free. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW 
YEAR'S GIFTS. 


Books at a Discount of 3d to 9d in the 1s.—Now ready. 


ILBERT and FIELD’S NEW 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS. Many beautifully 
Illustrated and handsomely bound, suitable for pre- 
sentation, and from the Published Pr‘ces of which the 
above liberal Discount is allowed. 
Catalogues gratis and postage free. 
GILBERT and FIELD, 67 . owe Street, and 
18 Gracechurch Street, London, E Cc. 


KEATS (JOHN). — COMPLETE 
WORKS in VERSE and PROSE. Now first 
brought together, including Poems and Letters 
not before published. Edited by H. Buxton 
Forman. Five Portraits of Keats, and other 
Tllustrations, 4 vols. demy 8vo, buckram, £4 4s. 


SHELLEY (PERCY BYSSHE).— 
COMPLETE WORKS in VERSE and PROSE, 
Edited by H. B. Forman. Portraits, Etchings, 
and Fac.similes, 8 vols. demy 8vo, c!oth, £5. 

DITTO.—POEMS, ae. 4 vols. demy 8vo, 
cloth, Portrait, Etchings, & 
DITTO.—POEMS. 2 vols., Portrait, &c., without 

Notes, post 8vo, buckram, 16s. 


REEVES and TURNER, 196 Strand, London, 














DISCOUNT, 3d IN THE SHILLING. 


HATCHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, W. 
ALL THE NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
FOR THE TABLE AND FOR CHILDREN, 


BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, &c. 


—— 


Post Orders promptly executed. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S BOOKS, 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 





This day, royal 8vo, with Maps and IIlustrations, price 25s. 


JAPAN: TRAVELS 


ANG RESEARCHES. 


UNDERTAKEN AT THE COST OF THE PRUSSIAN GOVERNMENT. 
By Professor J. J. REIN, of the University of Marburg. 


“Tt is the best of the many publications upon the subject that have appeared in the last ten years.’’—Nature. 





Eighth Edition, this day. 


The STORY of the EARTH and MAN. By 
J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S. Revised and enlarged, with Illus- 
trations, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“A very able and interesting sketch of geological science.”’—Spectator. 


Second Edition, with Portrait and Illustrations. 


ELIZABETH PRENTISS, the Author of 
“Stepping Heavenward :” Her Life and Letters. By the Rev. 
G. L. Prentiss, D.D. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“Tt is the inner history of a woman of genius......Charming reading, to those 
who love to study human nature under varied aspects.”"—Academy. 


The ORIGIN of the WORLD. According 


to Revelation and Science. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S. 
New Edition, Third Thousand, 7s 6d. 


“ We heartily commend the book to those who are interested in this most im- 
portant question. Dr. Dawson is a men well known in the ranks of scieuce for 
great breadth and grasp of knowledge,.’’—Spectator, 


GIFT BOOKS for PUBLIC SPEAKERS, &c. 
The LIFE and SPEECHES of the Right 


Hon. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. By G. Barnerr Smiru, Author of 
the “‘ Life of Mr. Gladstone,” &c. In 8vo, with Two Portraits, 
7s 6d, handsomely bound. 
*,* In the original preparation of this work, as well as in the 
revision of the proof sheets, the author had the privilege of Mr. 
Bright’s assistance. 


GESTA CHRISTI: a History of Humane 


Progress under Christianity. By C. Lorine Brace, Author of 
“ Races of the Old World,” &c. In 8vo, 12s, handsomely bound. 
‘This really valuable book......He has made admirable use of a long and wide 


course of study and research.’’—Daily News. 
WORKS by R. W. DALE, M.A., LL.D., of BIRMINGHAM. 


WEEK-DAY SERMONS. New Edition, 


crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The EPISTLE to the EPHESIANS: its 


Doctrines and Ethics. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The JEWISH TEMPLE and the CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH. A Series of Discourses on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Sixth Edition, 6s. 





Third Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 


UEBERWEG’S HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. 


From Thales to the Present Time. Translated by George S. 
Morris. With Additions by the Translator. By Noau Porter, 
D.D., LL.D., on English and American Philosophy ; and by V. 
Borta, Ph.D., on Italian Philosophy. 
Vol. I—ANCIENT and MEDIL#VAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Royal 8vo, 18s. 
Vol. IIL—MODERN PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo, 21s. 
Athenzum :—" It combines in an unusual degree the three qualities of accuracy, 
pom emg and conciseness, and therefore it is peculiarly adapted for the use of 
F) : 





The Fifth Edition is now ready of 


NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL 
a By Henry Drummonp, F.R.S.E., F.G.8. Crown 8vo, 
s 6d. 

The Spectator :— This is one of the most impressive and suggestive books on 
religion that we have read for along time. We would most strongly commend his 
present volume to the attention of all who wish to see religious questions treated 
with wide knowledge and profound earnestness.” 

“ This is one of the most able aud interesting books on the relations which exist 
between natural science and spiritual life that has appeared,’’—Literary Church- 
man, 


WORKS by PAXTON HOOD. 
1. SCOTTISH CHARACTERISTICS. Crown 
8vo, 7s éd. 
bie We oun = tt praise the collection of stories as a whole.” —Atheneum, 


2. OLIVER CROMWELL. His Life, Times, 


Battlefields, and Contemporaries. Second Thousand, 7s 6d. 
“It is a well-written and extremely readable book.”—Daily News. 


A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY on St. 
MATTHEW. By James Morison, D.D. New Edition, 8vo, 14s. 


The Expositor :—* Dr. Morison’s Commentaries on St. Matthew and St. Mark 
are simply invaluable. His style is so racy, so graphic, so idiomatic, that one 
reads him not only with no sense of labour, but with constant surprise and delight.” 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY on 


ST. MARK. Third Edition, 12s. 


The PARABOLIC TEACHING of CHRIST. 


A Systematic and Critical Study of the Parables of our Lord. 
By A. B. Bruce, D.D. 8vo, 12s. 
“One of the most valuable contributions to the study of the words of Christ.’’ 
—Academy. 
NEW VOLUME of the “LOG CABIN” SERIES. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON : His Boyhood and 


Manhood. By W. M. Tuayer. With Portrait, handsomely 
bound, 5s. 
the SAME AUTHOR. 


B 
1. TACT, PUSH, and PRINCIPLE. A Book 


for those who wish to succeed in Life. Seventh Thousand, 
handsomely bound, 3s 6d. 


2. PRESIDENT LINCOLN: 


Boy, and How he became President. 
Thousand, handsomely bound, 5s. 


3. PRESIDENT GARFIELD : 


Cabin to White House. 100th Thousand. 
handsomely bound, 53; Cheap Edition, 1s 6d. 


SHORE and§SEA. Stories of Great Vikings 
and Sea Captains. By W. H. Davenport ApaMs. Crown 8yo, 


handsomely bound, 5s. 
** A capital book for boys; of healthy, ye tone, full of |stirring stories and 
enriched with good illustrations.”—Church Bells, 


ADVENTURES ROUND the POLE; or, the 
Cruise of the ‘Snowbird’ Crew in the ‘ Arrandoon.’ By GorDoN 
Srasies, R.N., M.D. Eight Illustrations, handsomely bound, 
gilt edges, 5s. 


the Pioneer 
Steel Portrait, Ninth 


from Log 


With Portrait, 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
76. JURORS’ AWARD :— 


ITALIAN 


SILK COVERLETS, 
AND DRAPERIES. 


1876. 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, | A NEW HAND-WOVEN ARTICLE in ALGERIAN and ORIENTAL COLOURINGS. 


AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 
COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879. 
THREE PRIZE eee el CORK EXHIBITION, m 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 


MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 





DEBENHAM 


WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, London, W. 


Charming for Portiéres, Curtains, and all Decorative Purposes. 
Sizes, 75 inches x 59 inches ........+-sseeeeee 


12s 6d each. 


SE yg OM ay, | teesssccecs secre 1886d 5y 





and FREEBODY, 
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NOTICE :— ; 
MRS. ALEXANDER’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE EXECUTOR, 
(BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WOOING O’T,’’) 


IS NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street. 





This day is published, demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, l5s, 
THE STORY OF CHINESE GORDON. 
By A. EGMONT HAKE. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Chapter 1. The GORDONS and the ENDERBYS. ‘ Chapter 10. IN the LAND of the BLACKS. 
» 2,The CRIMEA, BESSARABIA, AR- ” 11. The LITTLE KHEDIVE. 


i 


MENIA. »» 12. “OHILDE ROLAND.” 
» 3. The TAI-PING REBELLION. *, 13. The ROBBERS’ DEN. 
»» 4 FUSHAN, TAITSAN, QUINSAN. ;, 14. The REVOLT of the SLAVE- 
;, 5. BURGEVINE BECOMES a WANG. DEALERS. 
»  $ FINAL VICTORIES » 1g “the UNGROWNED. KING?” 
os ) ee : » 16. “The UN NE NG.” 
;, 8 The END of the REBELLION. * 17. The FIRST FAILURE. 
> 9% ‘GOD BLESS the KERNEL.” » 18. The HOLY LAND. 





REMINGTON and CO., 184 New Bond Street, W. 





NEW WORK BY SIR A. GRANT, BART., LL.D. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with many Illustrations, price 3¢s, cloth. 


THE STORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
EDINBURGH, 
During its First Three Hundred Years. 
By Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart., LL.D., D.C.L., &e. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND SON’S MAPS AND ATLASES, 


FOR OFFICE OR LIBRARY.—Revised to 1883. 














rown folio, half-red or green morocco, price £2 2s 


c 2s. 
PHILIPS’ ATLAS of the COUNTIES of ENGLAND. Forty-eight Maps, 


reduced from the Ordnance Survey. New Edition, with Consulting Index. 
Crown folio, handsomely half-bound, gilt edges, price £1 1s. 


PHILIPS’ POPULAR ATLAS of the WORLD: a Series of Thirty-six Authentic 
jo a of the Principal Countries of the World, constructed from the latest and best Authorities, and on a 
sufficiently large scale to embrace all the information needed in a volume intended for every-day refer- 
ence, with a complete Consulting Index. By JoHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 

Imperial folio, half-bound russia, gilt_edges, £5 5s. i 

PHILIPS’ IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS; a Series of New and Authentic 
Maps, engraved from Original Drawings, by JoHN BarTHoLomeEw, F.R.G.S. Edited by WILLIAM 
Hueues, F.R.G.S. With a valuable Index. 

INER/ folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £3 3s. fe 

PHILIPS’ NEW GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD; a Series of New and 
Authentic Maps, delineating the Natural and Political Divisions of the Empires, Kingdoms, and States of 
the World. Edited by WitL1am Houaues, F.R.G.S. 

Crown folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £1 11s 6d. 

PHILIPS’ HANDY GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD. By John 
BaRTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 

‘* We can heartily recommend the ‘Handy General Atlas.’ The maps are clear and easy of reference, 
while we have found, by constant use, that the selection of names is most judicious.””—Atheneum, 


The MOST COMPLETE MAP of the WORLD. 
AR HAR 


BARTHOLOMEW’S NEW LIBR of the WORLD, on 
MBEROATOR’S PROJECTION, with Supplementary Maps of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres ; 
Chart showing the Height of the Land and Depths of the Ocean; Chart of the Winds, River Basins, &c. 
Size, 6ft. by 4 ft. 10 in. Price, mounted on mahogany rollers and varnished, £3 33, Mounted on cloth, in 
eight sheets, enclosed in handsome portfolio, half-bound morocco, cloth sides, £3 3s. 




















The Publishers will be happy to forward their complete Catalogue, post free, on application. 


London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street (Temporary Premises, 1 Salisbury 
Court, E.C.). 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 








FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





HARRISON AND SON S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BURKE’S (Sir BERNARD) PEERAGE 
BARONETAG!, KNIGHTAGE, &., for iggf 
corrected to the latest date, super royal 8yo’ 

* = pilt, —_—- “ “ge . 
mong the books whic ie new year yiel 

Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage, of wales ~ 

a ye = ae wee ae tee Review, 

genealogical and heraldi ide of establi 
authority.”’—Daily ey - manag 
‘* Constant reference to the pages of ‘ Burke’ enables 

b to termed to its invariable accuracy.’ — Coyrt 

ournal. 


’ 2 ® 

BURKE’S (Sir BERNARD) Dormant, 

Abeyant, Forfeited, and EXTINCT PEERAGES 

of the BRITISH EMPIRE. New Riition 

brought down to the Present Date (1883). Com. 

prising every Peerage created since the Conquest 

that is now extinct, dormant, under attainder, or 

in abeyance, and tracing down the varions 

dignities to their existing representatives, Royal 
8vo, cloth gilt, published at 42s. 

- Another of these magnificent volumes, invaluable 
to every historian, artist, or littérateur of modern 
times.’”’—Court Journal, 

‘Is an enduring monument to the energy and 
research of its compiler.’’—Athenewm. 


BURKE’S (Sir BERNARD) GENERAL 
ARMORY of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRE. 
LAND, and WALES, Reissue 1883, with additional 
Supplement, describing the Arms, &c., of nearly 
1,000 Families not included in the previous Issue, 
_ pages, super royal 8vo, cloth gilt, published 
at 52s 6d. 


BATEMAN’S GREAT LANDOWNERS 
of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. A List 
of all Owners of 3,000 acres and upwards worth 
£3,000 a year, with the addition of 1,320 Owners 
of 2,000 acres and upwards, their income from 
land, acreage, colleges, clubs, and services, with 
analysis. Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised, 
1883, crown 8vo, cloth, published at 14s. 

“Tt is a work of very great statistical value, 
enlivened by a caustic preface.”’—Academy, 





HARRISON and SONS, Booksellers and” 
Publishers, 59 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


«*« Fall Catalogue of New Books of the Season, and, 
other favourites, offered at specially Reduced Prices 
free by post. 





This day is published, 4to, with Illustrations by G, 
Strangman Handcock, 10s 6d. 


CAPTAIN MUSAFIR’S 
RAMBLES IN ALPINE LANDS. 
By Colonel &, B. MALLESON, 0.5.1. 
London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 





Just published, price 1s 6d. 
THE INCREASE OF IMMORALITY 


AND THE ABEYANCE OF 
CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 
By J. B. SWEET, M.A., Vicar of Otterton, Devon. 
London: J. MASTERS and CO., New Bond Street, 


KEIM’S GREAT WORK, complete, 
6 vols. 8yo, cloth, 63s. 


EIM’S HISTORY of JESUS of 

NAZARA, Considered in its connection with 

the N.tional Life of Israel, and related in detail. 

Translated by T. ARTHUR Raxsom and the Rev. E, 
M. GELDART. 


Vol. I.—Introduction; Survey of Sources; 
Sacred and Political Groundwork; Religious 
Groundwork, 

Vol. II.—The Sacred Youth; Self-Recogni- 
tion ; Decision. 

Vol. III.—The First Preaching ; the Works of 
Jesus ; the Disciples, and the Apostolic Mission. 


Vol. IV.—The Galilean Storms; Last Efforts 
in Galilee; Recognition of the Messiah; Fore. 
shadowing of the Cross, &c. 

Vol. V.—The Messianic Progress to Jeru- 
salem; the Entry into Jerusalem ; the Decisive 
Struggle ; the Farewell ; the Last Supper. 

Vol. VI. and last.—The Messianic Death at 
Jerusalem; Arrest and Pseudo-Trial ; the Death 
on the Cross; Barial and Resurrection; the 
Messiah’s Place in History ; Indices. 

Price 10s 6d each Vol. 
Subscribers to the Theological Translation Fund 


Library receive these Vols. for 7s. Prospectus with 
Contents of the Series post free on application. 








Wittrams and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





Now ready, Second Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 158. 
LLUSTRATIONS of the INFLU- 
ENCE of the MIND upon the BODY in 
HEALTH and DISEASE : i to Elucidate the 
Action of the Imagination, By Daniex Hack TuxkF, 


.C.P,, LL.D. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, 11 New Burlington Street. 
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yossts. WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS 


FOR THE SEASON, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A BOOK for the SEASON. 
This day is published. 
The APPARITION. By the Author 
of “Post Mortem.” Crown 8vo, with two Illus- 
trations, price 53. 


The MILLIONAIRE. Originally 


ublished in Blackwood’s Magazine, 3 vols. crown 





253 6d. 
«The book is fall of smart sayings and very clever 
writing.” —Whitehall Review, 


This day is published, 
READINGS in RABELAIS. By 


Waiter Besant. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


This day is published. 


PHILOSOPHER ’S 
PENDULUM, and other Stories, By RUDOLPH 
Linpav. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


_ This day is published. 
ALISON. By the Author of “Miss 


Molly,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, price 25s 6d. 
“This.is the story, but how convey the delightful 
manner in which it is told?......The author's pure 
mind breathes in every line and every word she writes, 
and books like hers do much to elevate and enrich 
the reader’s understanding."—Whitehall Review. 
“In the lives of those whose fortunes are more 
jcularly dealt with, there are as mary moving 
incidents as though the tale had been one of passion 
apd adventure...... Slight in its outline, this story is 
fall of charming details. It has the alvantage, too, 
of forming one continuous narrative ; while the char- 
acters, few in number, are all charmingly life-like.” — 
St. James’s Gazette, 


This day is published.—Second Edition. 
An AUTOBIOGRAPHY by ANTHONY 


TROLLOPE. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait, 
price 21s, 
“Mr. Trollope never wrote anything more vivid or 


more graphic than the autobiography which has just 
been issned.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“ In this extremely frank autobiography of Anthony 
Trollope, there is more of the sensational than in any 
of his novels......The whole of the volumes are of 
extreme interest, and we have had no little difficulty 
in making selections for comments.”’—Times, 

“Tt is a fine, manly character that comes out of the 
story of his life, and nobody will read it without feel- 
ing that he knows the writer, and, knowing him 
better, that he values him with increased regard.” 
—Atheneum. 


This day is published,—Fifth Edition. 
ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence 


OurrHant. Illustrated. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, 
“Brilliant and delightful......It contains enough to 
equip a score of ordinary novelists for the production 

ofa score of extraordinary novels,’’—Atheneuwm. 
“May be characterised as a novel of a thousand, 
if only for the fact that it may be read through con- 
secutively twice, or even thrice, with augmented 
ure to the reader with every fresh perusal...... It 
isnot as a story that ‘ Altiora Peto’ challenges warm 
@miration, but as a brilliant picture of life and 

wenners,”—Spectator. 


This day is published. 

SANTO, LUCIA, and CO. in AUSTRIA. 
By Exxa Hunter, Author of ‘A Lady’s Drive 
from Florence to Cherbourg.’”? With Frontis- 
piece and Map. Crown 8vo, 53. 

* Allthose who came across, last year, the little 
yolume in which Miss Hunter narrated her adven- 
tarous drive from Florence to Cherbourg, will not 
deprive thernselves of reading what we might call this 
continuation......The book is a genuine book; and we 
venture to guarantee that no one who takes it up will 
Tegret to , oe followed our recommendation,”’— 

lemy. 
This day is published. 

SONNETS. By the Earl of Rosslyn. 
Grown 8yo, gilt edges, 5s. 

“These poems are frequently distinguished not 
only by grace, tenderness, purity, and nobility of 
sentiment, but by real felicity and charm of ex- 
Pression.””—Academy. 

“The feeling is warm and genuine, and the lan- 
guage simple and graceful. Some have very great 
merit.”’—Whitehall Review. 


This ORMONTE: Part III., price 2s, of 
Mr. ST ONTH’S DICTIONARY of 
the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Pronouncing, Ety- 
mological, and Explanatory, embracing Scientific 
and other Terms, Numerous Familiar Terms, 
and a Copious Selection of Old English Words. 
To which are appended Lists of Scripture and 
‘other Proper Names, Abbreviations, and Foreign 
Words and Phrases. By the Rev. James Sror- 
MONTH, Author of “E ymological and Pronouncing 
Dictionary of the English Language for Schools 
and Colleges,’’ &c, The Pronunciation carefully 
revised by the Rev. P. H. Pue.p, M.A., Cantab. 
Parts I. and II. also now ready, price 2s each. 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON, 





MISS GORDON CUMMING’S NEW WORK. 





This day is published. 


GRANITE C R A @ S. 


By C. F. GORDON CUMMING, 
Author of “ At Home in Fiji,’’ “ Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War,” “ Fire Fountains,”’ &. 


With Eight Full-page Illustrations. 8yo, 16s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





GIFT BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 





This day is published. 
NORFOLK BROADS AND RIVERS; 
or, the Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia. 
By G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES, 
Author of “‘ The ‘Swan’ and her Crew.” 


Illustrated with Twelve Full-page Plates. Post 8vo, 14s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





THE TURKISH COMPASSIONATE FUND: 
An Account of Its Origin, Working, and Results. 


Compiled by H. MAINWARING DUNSTAN. 
Edited by W. BURDETT-COUTTS. 


Imperial 8yo, with Frontispiece, 103 6d. 


** At once interesting and historically valuable.”—Vanity Fair. 





REMINGTON and 
134 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS OF THE BEST AUTHORS.—NOTICE. 


The attention of all Readers of the Best Literature is respectfully requested to 
the Revised List of the PRINCIPAL RECENT BOOKS in Circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


This List comprises a large and varied Selection of Recent Works in History, 
Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of 
Fiction. 

Fresh Copies of all New Books suitable for Library Circulation are added as 
the demdand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the Principal 
Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


C O,, 














SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS & NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CATALOGUE OF WORKS OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 
In Morocco and other Ornamental Bindings. 


New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 





All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may 
also be obtained by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


and (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
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MARCUS WARD AND C0O.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The NEW CHRISTMAS PICTURE-BOOK. 
Uniform with ‘‘ Abroad” and “ At Home.” 

LONDON TOWN: a Bright Child’s Picture-Book of the 
Great City. Containing beautiful and amusing Coloured Pictures of London's 
Buildings, Streets, and Crowds. Designed by THomas CRANE and ELLEN 
HoveutTon. With Descriptive Verses by Fer1x Leiau. Post 4to, cloth back, 
decorated boards, coloured edges, 5s. 

** No higher or truer praise can be given to ‘London Town’ than to say it is 
absolutely suited for those to whom it is intendei. Painted with a pencil that is 
deliciously graceful.’”’—Academy. 

“The k is strewn with admirable little fizure pictures, and throughout 
there is shown at once great skilfulness in designing, and as strong sense of 
humour.’’—Scotsman. 

“A peculiarly interesting pictorial description of some of the sights and scenes 
of London. The illustrations (well-nigh fahltless in drawing and colouring) are 
as instructive as entertaining.” — Western Morning News, 








AUNT CHARLOTTE’S HISTORIES for YOUNG CHILDREN. 
New Volume, just published. 
STORIES of AMERICAN HISTORY. By Cuartorte M. 
Yonar, assisted by Dr. H. H. WELD. In 49 Chapters, with 16 Full-page 
Illustrations, 63. 





NEW LIBRARY BOOKS. 
In TIME to COME: a Novel. By Exzanor Homes. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
“‘The life romance of Clare and her brother is pathetically told, and the 
character of Lady Molly Kirkpatrick is drawn with loving care and complete- 
ness,”—Atheneum. 


EVELYN MANWARING : a Tale of Hampton Court Palace. 
By GreEvILLE J. CoestER, B.A. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
** Mr. Chester has a strong plot,an1 he follows the main lines with care and 
completeness, the result being a successful military tale.’—Daily Chronicle. 


RECENT POETRY. 
ELLA CUTHULLIN, and other Poems, Old and New. By 
GREVILLE J. CuESTER, B.A. Small 8vo, cloth, 53. 
** Some of the songs are very pretty.”—Glasgow Herald. 


Mr. BOURDILLON’S POEMS. New and Cheaper Issue. 
AMONG the FLOWERS, and other Poems. By Francis W. 
Bourpit10n. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d. 
“To have written such songs shows true poetical power. This sort of fragrance 
of song isa gift which Mr. Bourdillon will be sure to cultivate, for it seems as 
genuine and spontaneous, as it is rare and beautiful.’’—Academy, 


The NEW PLUTARCH SERIES. 
EDITED by Rev. W. J. BRODRIBB, M.A., and WALTER BESANT, M.A. 


New Volume. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Saran Tytter. With a Por- 


trait. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


NEW RELIGIOUS GIFT-BOOKS. 
By the Rev. J. R. MACDUFF, D.D., Author of ‘‘ Morning and Night Watches.” 
BIBLE FORGET-ME-NOTS: a Daily Text-book of Divine 


Promises. Every Page Decorated in Colours with Forget-me-Nots in the 
natural colour. 48mo, blue and gold, blue edges, and special end papers, 1; 
ditto, French morocco, gold lettering and gilt edges, ls 6d; ditto, Superior 
Edition, every p:ge decorated in gold colour, cloth, gilt edges, 1s 6d. 


BIBLE HEARTSEASE. A Daily Text-book of Comfort and 
Rest. Every Page Decorated with Varieties of Heartsease. 48mo, cloth, 
dark blue and gilt, yellow edges, and special end papers, ls ; French morocco, 
gilt lettered, 1s 6d. 


GOLDEN GRAIN. A Daily Text-book for Morning and 
Evening. Every Page Decorated with Golden Ears of Corn: Wheat, Barley, 
Oats, Rye, suggestive of the Bread of Life. 48mo, bound in appropriately 
coloured cloth, special end-papers, ls; Superior Edition, printed in gold and 
colour, gold end-papers, gilt edges, 1s 6d. 


A GOLDEN TRIPLET: a neat cloth Box, containing “ Bible 
Forget-me-Nots,” ‘‘ Bible Heartsease,” sn1 ‘‘ Golden Grain,” and lettered 
**A New Year’s Gift,’ “‘ A Christmas Gift,” ‘‘A Birthday Gift,’’ or ** With 
Best Wishes.’’ Price 3s 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES. 


OUR NATIVE LAND: its Scenery and Associations. A Series of 
36 Water-Colour Sketches after RowsoTHaM, READ, NEEDHAM, and other 
Eminent Artists. With Descriptive Notes. 4to, cloth extra, 15s. 

WINDSOR CASTLE and the WATERWAY THITHER. The Thames 
from Putney to Wind-or. Describe! by W. H. Davenport Apams, and 
Illustrated by 12 Chromo-lithographs after F. Jones, and 74 Illustrations by 
R. T. Pritchett, F.S.A. Quarto, cloth extra, 83 6d. 

The BLACK CRUSOE. From the Frenchof ALFRED Seeuin. With 
70 Illustrations. Demy 8vc, cloth extra, 53. 

EDWARD BERTRAM ; or, the Emigrant Heir. 
Six Full-page Illustrations, 33 6d. 

ELSIE’S ADVENTURES in INSECT-LAND. By GerrrupE P. 
Dyer. With Figure IiJu-trations by C. O. Murray, and numerous Woodcuts 
of Insects. Square 8vo, cloth, gold and black, 2s 6d; ditto, gilt edges, 33. 








By Grace STEBBING. 





MARCUS WARD'S LIBRARY EDITION OF 
ILLUSTRATED WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Complete in Twenty-five Volumes. 

Each volume contains a Complete Novel, and can be obtained separately in 
aper cover at ls 6d; or, handsomely bound in cloth, at 2s 6d; or, half-bound in 

aes, at 3s 6d. 


Excellent Books for Gifts and Prizes. 
These Novels can also be obtained in the Popular Edition, complete in 13 volumes, 
containing all the Author’s Notes, and magnificently illustrated, Each volume, 


cloth, 4s. ee 
*,* Special Book List post free on application. 


MARCUS WARD and CO., Limited, 


JAMES NISBET & CO.’s NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


— Sor. a the late Frances RipLey HAVERGAL. With 19 
romolithograph Illustrations by the B 1 
j ft cloth rile _ y aroness Helga von Cramm. Smal} 

A singularly handsome present, which, alike beca f i i rane 
and its contents, will be prined.”’<- Scolaman. eee... 
VOICES of the GOOD SHEPHERD and SHADOWS of th 

e 

eg ‘ Daily Book in the Words of Scripture, with an atreneen eae 

’ Yom ot * sg D.D., Author of **‘ Morning and Night Watches, 
autiful little | , in which Holy Scripture is quoted and arranged to 

oo, great variety, both for counsel and for comfort.”—Chyristian Worla 
—- By the Rev. Francis Picov, D.D. Crown 8yo, cloth, 

Ss . 
** We are glad to find these able addresses in one handy volume.” 


A — Ecclesiastical Gazette, 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS and WISE SAYINGS. Bya PRESBYTER OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Dewy 8va, cloth, 53, re 

“It is worthy of warm commendation.’’—Mz-ssenger, 

peggy <riereonge of CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. Profegsor 
ory ty as, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, King’s College, London, 

A Thirteent! Thousand. 

see Pe = ood Thoughts on the Blessed Life of agg 

wi e Son of God. By the Rev. ANDREW M ; i i 
on ms Bro cloth, a y NDREW Murray. Third Edition. §; 

ristians of all sh des of opini -n unite in commending thi ssessing 

unusual merit and great slotted insight. re ney 

ABOUT OURSELVES. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “ Bessie 

e bag ll _. crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. , : 

: e force of emotion, the directness of thrust, the appreciati uman 
difficulties which Mrs. Heury Wvod has so notably Sbulageic tar atti — 
bronght to bear upon the work of awakening and quickening spiritual life,’— 
Glasgow News. 

DAILY EVENING REST. By Miss AGNes GiBeRNE, Author of 
“ Decima’s Promise.’’ 16mo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
“‘ A welcume contribution to an exhanst!ess theme.’’—Christian, 
ISALL WELL? By Cuaistian Reprorp, Author of “ The Kingdom,” 
16mo, 1s. : 
s — ee GS.” A Book for Schoolboys. By the Rev. Grorgg 
VERARD, M.A., Author of ** Diy by Day,’ &c. With Intruducto: 
the Archbishop of York. Small crown a, cloth, 1s 6d. 7 ne 

** A volume which every parent and guardian should place in the hands of his 
young charges,’’—Ecclesiastical Gazette. 

HIS STEPS. By the Rev. Grorce EverarD, M.A. Small crow 
8vo, cloth, ls 6d. ° 

“A useful little work to the treasury of knowledge.”’—Christian, October 18th, 

DUSTY DIAMONDS, Cut and Polished. A Tale of City Arab Life, 
By RK. M. Battantrne, Author of ‘ The Lighthouse.” Cr. 8vo, cloth, Illus, 5s, 

“There will not be many volumes published at this time of the year that will 
more thoroughly deserve and receive the approbation of young people than this 
one.’’—Scotsman. 

The MADMAN and the PIRATE. By R. M. BALLANTYNE. Crown 
8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 3s 6d. 

** He has infused plenty of dash and vigour, and a good deal of humour, intos 
story full of incident and excitement.’”’—Guardian. 
POPPIES and PANSIES. By Emma MarsHALt. 

Illustrated, 55. 
“‘ The story is very prettily told.’’—Scotsman, 


London: JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW LIST. 


“ Tiusleys’ abounds in lively papers.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, for JANUARY, 


Price ls. 

Contents :—-‘‘ fally.’”. By John Hill, Author of ‘‘ The Waters of Marah,” &¢, 
Prologue and Chaps. 1-3.—Under the Palmetto Flag. By Iza Duffus Hardy.- 
Bits of Rustic Philosophy. By Frank Abell.—Under Three Colours. Sketches 
of French Army Life. No. I. ‘The Début.” By Evelyn Jerrold.—The Old 
Gentleman. By E. A. Morton.—Sentimental Journeys in London. Part IIL 
Old Houses. By Percy Fitzgerali.—Locked Out; a Tale of a Housewarming.— 
Personal Statement by ‘“ Mustard.” By E. A. Dillwyn.—A Peep at Aden. By P, 
Peytun. Ward.—An Evening at Fairlawn. By Annabel Gray.—Leaves from the 
Life of a Special Correspondent. Cuaps. 1-2. By John Augustus O’Shea, &e, 


“LITTLE MAKE-BELIEVE”: a 


Chr'stmas Story of London Life. By B. L. Farseon, Author of ‘Blade 0 
— ‘Bread and Cheese and Kisses,” &c. With Illustrations by Minnie 
insley. 
** Little Make-Believe is a second Little Dorritt.’’—Daily Telegraph, 
“A valuable addition to our Christmas literature.’’—The People. 
“It displays power, humour, and pathos, and is profusely illustrated with 
praiseworthy designs.””—Fun. 


FAMOUS CITY MEN. By J. Ewrne Rircnie, 
Author of ‘‘ Days and Nights in London.” Demy 8vo, cloth, 103 6d. 
SIX NEW NOVELS, AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


TWO BAD BLUE EYES. By Rita, Author 


of “ Dame Durden,” “ Faustine,” &. 3 vols. [This day. 


ROBERT REID, COTTON-SPINNER, By 


. Auice O’Hanton, Author of ‘“ No Proof,” ‘ A Costly Heritage,” &c. 3 vols. 


IMELDA: a Romance of Kilkee. 1 vol. 
RALPH NORBRECK’S'- TRUST. By 


} irae WEsTALL, Author of “ Red Byvington,’’ “The Old Factory,” & 
3 vols. 
MY BROTHER SOL. By Mrs. Lerra-Apams, 


Author of ‘‘ Geoffrey Stirling,” &. 3 vols. 


A BURGLARY; or, Unconscious Influence 
By z A. Dittwrn, Author of “ The Rebecca Rioter,” “ Chloe Arguelle,” & 
vols, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 











67 Chandos Street, London, W.C.; and at Belfast and New York. 


SLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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BOOKS SUITABLE FOR 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


The LONDON ATLAS of UN IVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Quarto Edition, consisting of 44 Coloured Maps, carefully drawn and beauti- 
fully engraved on Steel and Copper Plates. With a Copious Index. Imperial 
Ato, balf-morocco, gilt edges, 30s. . 

“We have already commented on the pains which appear to have been taken to 
work up the maps to the latest dates ; we may add that they are excellent speci- 
mensof engraving and colouring, and that the great difficulty of marking mountain 
ranges, &c., without obscuring the names, has been excellently surmounted...... 
The ‘London Atlas’ deserves hearty recommendation.”’—Saturday Reveiw. 


By the late KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 


APHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, and DESCRIP- 
TIVE GEOGRAPHY. Second Edition, large post 8vo, with Illustrations 
and 21 Maps, cloth, 12s; calf, 183. ; " : 

“ r, simple, and accurate exposition of the main facts and principles in 
the pete sot tonto of Seaweae. not only useful asa text-book for colleges 
and the higher schools, or as a handy reference-book, but to a large extent very 
interesting reading.” —Times. 

By Sir ANDREW O. RAMSAY. LL.D., F.R.S. 

The PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEOGRAPHY of GREAT 
BRITAIN. Fifth Edition, greatly enlarged, post 8vo. With Geological Map 
printed in colours, and numerous additional Illustrations of Fossils, Sections, 
and Landscapes, 15s; calf, 21s. - 

“No better introduction to the principles of geology could possib'y be reco n- 
mended to the English reader. It is a work of the highest value, and one worthy 
to take a foremost place among popular manuals of science.”"—Nuture. 


STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM of GEOGRAPHY and TRAVEL, for 
General Reading. A Series of Volumes descriptive of the Great Divisions of 
the Globe. Large post 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s; calf, 28s:— 


NORTH AMERICA. By Professor F. V. Haypen, late Chief 
of the Uuited States Geological Survey; and Professor A. R. C. SELWYN, 
F.R.8., Director of the Geological Survey of Canada. With 16 Maps and 43 
Illustrations. é ; See 

“A volume of exceptional authority, while the popular style in which it is 
throughout compiled makes it interesting, as well as useful. Maps and i!lustra- 
tions abound. Our readers are chiefly concerned in Canada, and we can with 
safety recommend them not only to rcad this book, but to keep it by them for 
reference .....It is not too much to say that Mr. Stanford’s ‘North America’ is 
really a compendium of information.”’—Canadian Gazette, 


In the same Series, uniform in size and price. " ; 
AUSTRALASIA. By A. R. Wattacz, F.R.G.S. Third Edition, with 
20 Maps and 56 Illustrations. 


AFRICA. By the late Keir Jounston, F.R.G.S. Second Edition, 
with 16 Maps and Diagrams, and 68 Illustrations. 


CENTRAL AMERICA, WEST INDIES, and SOUTH AMERICA. By 
H. W. Bares, ¥.R.8. Second Edition, with 13 Maps and 73 Illustrations. 


ASIA. By A. H. Keane, M.A.I. Edited by Sir Ricnarp TEMPLE, 
Bart., G.C.S.1, D.C.L. With 12 Maps and 73 Illustrations, 


i By JOHN DENNIS. 
STUDIES in ENGLISH LITERATURE. New and Cheaper 
Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. alas 
An excellent book. It has the charm—quite captivating in these days—of 
being entirely void of affectation, extravagance, or any ‘trick of singularity’ ; 
and it displays a sound judgment, both moral and wssthetic, and a thorough 
mastery of the subjects with which it deals,”’—Spectator. 


By Rev. J. P, FAUNTHORPE, M.A. 
HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE: in Necessary Know- 
ledge for Girls and Young Women. Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
“We do not hesitate to say that if one-fifth part of the teaching given in these 
lessons were to be apprehended and applied, there would be such a saving of 
pers temper, money, and time as it would be difficult to calculate.”—Pal! Mall 
6. 





POPULAR SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 


“* The secret of Miss Buckley’s success as a popular expounder of the abstruse 
results of the highest scientific research is her own mastery of the processes and 
results, She is content with no second-hand knowledge; she bas in all cases gone 
to the fountain-head.”— Times. 


The THIRD EDITION of 
ASHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE, and of the 


Progress of Discovery from the Time of the Greeks tothe Present Time. 
Crown 8vo, with 77 Ulustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s 6d; cloth plain, 
7a 6d ; calf, 12s 6d. 
The New Edition has been carefully brought up to the present state of informa- 
tion, especially as regards electricity and biology, in which such rapid strides are 
being made, and the final chapter has been in great part rewritten, 


** We know very few men who could have written so charming and so simple a 
history as this; it has all the best properties of a woman’s style. On the other 
hand, we kuow still fewer women who could have handled matters so manifold 
= = various, with so firm a grasp and so accurate a touch.’’—Journal of 

ucation. 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; or, the Great Backboned 


Family. Fourth Thousand, post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 8s 6d ; calf extra, marbled edges, 14s, 
“*We can conceive no better gift-book than this volume. Miss Buckley has 
spared no pains to incorporate in her book the latest results of scientific research. 
he illustrations in the book deserve the highest praise; they are numerous, 
accurate, and striking.”’—Spectator. 


LIFE and HER CHILDREN: Glimpses of Animal Life 
from the Amoela to the Insects, Eighth Thousand, ost 8vo, with upwards 
of 100 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 66 ; calf, 11s. 

“None will read its introductory chapter without advantage, and few will read 
the volume through without enjoyment......What constitutes the book’s chief 
charm is the marvellously simple, yet quite scientific, style which runs through 
it; the food for thought and future study which it affords, and the truly philo- 
sophic glow which lights up its every page...... The work forms a charming intro- 
duction to the study of zooligy—the ecience of living things—which, we trust, 
will find its way into miny hands,”—Nature. 


The FAIRY-LAND of SCIENCE. Fourteenth Thousand, 


pe 8vo, with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s ; calf, 11s. 
“* Deserves to take a permauent place in the literature of youth,”’—Times, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 





MACMILLAN AND CO/’S_ LIST. 


“NEW YEAR’S NUMBER.” 


FRNGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


No. IV., JANUARY, Price Sixpence, 


ConTAINS CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 
FREDERICK POLLOCK. EE Y JAMES. 
A. J. HIPKINS. ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.8, 
ARCHIBALD FORBES. BANDOLIPH CALDECOTT. 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1. Portrait oF ‘‘ MaTTHEW ARNOLD.” (Frontispiece.) After F. Sandys. 
2. DARTMOOR AND THE WALKHAM. Frederick Poilock. With Illustrations. 
3. THE PIANOFORTE AND ITS Precursors. A. J. H’pkins. With Illustrations. 
4, THE HakEs AND THE Frogs. THE FaBLE—APPLicaTioN. Told in Designs by 
Randolph Caldecott. 
5. THE EMPEROR AND HIS MARSHAL. Archibald Forbes. With Illustrations, 
MatTrHew Arno: dD. Henry James. 
7. RIVERS AND RIVER-GORGES OF THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEw. Archibald 
Geikie, F.8.8. With Illustrations. 
8. THe ARMOURER’S PrENTICES. Chaps. 8-10. Charlotte M. Yonge. 
ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &€. 


Single Numbers, 61; by post, 8d. 


> 


Yearly subscription, post-free, 7s 6d. 





A NEW BOOK by the late JOHN RICHARD GREEN, 


T['HE CONQUEST of ENGLAND. By John 


RICHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D,, Author of ‘“‘ The Making of England,” &-. 
With Portrait and Maps, Demy 8vo, 183, 

“In no part of this volumz is there the least failing in Green’s powers. 
The tirst chapter, written with his dying hand, is a: vigorous and full of 
fire, as clear and firm and graphic as anything he ever produced......It 
deals with the political and social condition of Enzland just before the 
coming of the Danes, and is a fine example of Gre2n’s conception of what 
history should be.’’—Times. 


By FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S. 


RECORD of FAMILY FACULTIES, Con- 


sisting of Tabular Forms and Directions for Entering Data. With an 
Explanatory Preface. Also containing an Offer of Prizes to the amount 
of £500. By Francis Gatton, F.R.S., Author of ‘‘ Hereditary Genius,’” 
** Inquiries into Human Faculty and its Development,” &. 4to, 2s 6d, 


LIFE-HISTORY ALBUM; containing 


Tabular Forms and Explanations. Prepared by direction of the Collec- 
tive Investigation Committee of the British Medical Association, and 
edited by Francis Gatton, F.R.S, Chairman of the Life-History Sub- 
Committee. 4to, 3s 6d. 


NEW BOOK by HENRY JAMES. 


P ORTRAITS of PLACES. By Henry James, 


Author of ‘‘The American,” ‘‘ The Europeans,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
A NEW NOVEL by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


FAESTER : a Story of Contemporary Life. 


By Mrs. OuipHant, Author of ‘‘ The Curate in Charge,” “ Young Mus- 
grave,” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo, price 3ls 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S 4s 6d SERIES.—NEW VOLUMES. 


FELICITAS: a Tale of the German 


Migrations, A.D. 476. By Frt1x Daun. Translated by M. A. 0. E. 
Crown 8vo, 43 6d. 


CAMPIN G AMONG CANNIBALS. 
ALFRED ST. JOHNSTON. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d, 
THE MIZ MAZE; or, the Winkworth 
Puzzle. A Story in Letters by Nine Authors. Crown 8vo, 
With Forty Etchings by Robert Farren. 


(CATHEDRAL CITIES: Ely and Norwich. 


Forty Etchings by Robert Farren, with an Introduction by Epwarp A. 
Freeman, D.C.L. Colombier 4to (limited to 300 Copies), 23 33; Proofs 
on Japanese Paper, folio (limited to 100 Copies), £6 6s, 


By ALFRED AUSTIN. 
SOLILOQUIES in SONG. By Alfred 


Austin, Author of “‘The Human Tragedy,’ “ Madonna’s Child,” “The 
Tower of Babel,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Full of light and colour, and pulse with lyrical fervour. Mr. Austin 
handles a varied lyre, and touches it to good issues.”"—British Quarterly, 

“‘ What can be more fascinating than the lines on ‘ Primroses’? ‘The 
Farmhouse Dirge,’ ‘Grandmother’s Teaching,’ and ‘ Brother Benedict,’ 
are worthy of the fine lines on ‘Primroses,’ These will live; they will 
give permanent pleasure, we believe, to many generations of young 
English men and women.”—Spectator. 

‘*Full of intellectual variety. ‘Soliloquies in Song’ are stee in 
the sweets and sounds of ‘ English meadows and English lanes,’ flowers 
that blos:om into songs, and songs that seem to bubb!e out of blossoms. 
They are not descriptions, but revelations, of rural loveliness, Turn to 
= pace of the poems devoted to rural subjects, in almost every line you 
will light upon words that have the effect of apparitions.””—Standard, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


GAVONAROLA : a Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 


s 6d. 

“It would not be easy to speak too highly of this play......The move 
ment never slackens, and the interest never flags.””—Daily News, 

“A genuine drama, The movement is constant, clear, and coherent; 
it never drags, and never becomes confused, but carries the reader, and 
will, if acted, carry the spectator, steadily along to the great martyrdom 
that forms its climax.””’—Spectator. 

“ Abounds in passages that deserve to live. The movement is rapid, 
and ~ dramatist marches on strongly, swiftly, and steadily to his goal.’” 
—World. 

“A real contribution to the dignity of the English Stage.”—Academy, 


SERMONS PREACHED in CLIFTON 


COLLEGE CHAPEL, 1879-83. By Rev. J. M. Witsoy, M.A., Head 
Master. Crown 8vo, 63. 


T[T{HE RESURRECTION of OUR LORD. 


The Croall Lecture for 1879-80. By W1tLt1am Mituiean, D.D., Professor 
of Divinity and Biblical Criticism im the University of Aberdeen. New 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. 





MACMILLAN aud Cv., London. 
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HISTORICAL WORKS, FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO. 








EPOCHS of MODERN HISTORY. Edited by C. Conserox, M.A. 


16 vols. feap. 8vo, with Maps, price 2s 6d each volume :— 


Church’s Beginning of the Middle Ages. Gardiner’s (Mrs.) French Revolution, 1789- | Ludlow’s War of American Independence, 
Cox’s Crusades. 1795. 1775-1783. 
Creighton’s Age of Elizabeth. Hale’s Fall of the Stuarts, and Western | McCarthy’s Epoch of Reform, 1830-1850, 
Gairdner’s Houses of Lancaster and York. Europe from 1678 to 1697. Morris’s Age of Anne. 
Gardiner’s (S. R.) Thirty Years’ War. Johnson’s Normans in Europe. Seebohm’s Protestant Revolution. 
Gardiner’s (S. R.) First Two Stuarts and the | Longman’s Frederick the Great and the | Stubbs’s Early Plantagenets. 

Puritan Revolution. Seven Years’ War. Warburton’s Edward the Third. 


EPOCHS of ANCIENT HISTORY. Edited by the Rev. Sir G. W. 


Cox, Bart., M.A., and by C. Sankey, M.A. 10 vols. fcap. 8vo, with Maps, price 2s 6d each volume :— 


Capes’s Early Roman Empire, from the | Beesly’s Gracchi, Marius, and Sulla. Thne’s Rome to its Capture by the Gauls, 
Assassination of Julius Cesar to the | Cox’s Athenian Empire, from the Flight of | Merivale’s Roman Triumvirates. 
Assassination of Domitian. Xerxes to the Fall of Athens. Sankey’s Spartan and Theban Supremacieg, 

Capes’s Roman Empire of the Second Century, | Cox’s Greeks and the Persians. Smith’s (Bosworth) Rome and Carthage, the 
or the Age of the Antonines. Curteis’s Rise of the Macedonian Empire. Punic Wars. 


EPOCHS of ENGLISH HISTORY. Edited by the Rev. Manpett 


Creicuton, M.A. Complete in 1 vol. price 5s. To be had also in Eight Parts arranged as Epochs as follows :— 


Pewell’s Early England to the Norman Conquest. 1s. Gardiner’s (Mrs.) Struggle against Absolute Monarchy, 1608 to 1688. 
Creighton’s (Mrs.) England a Continental Power, from the Conquest 9d. 
to the Great Charter, 1066-1216. 9d. Rowley’s Settlement of the Constitution, from 1689 to 1784. 9d. 
Rowley’s Rise of the People and the Growth of Parliament, from the | Tancock’s England during the American and European Wars, from 
Great Charter to the Accession of Henry VII. 1215-1485. 9d. 1765 to 1820. 9d. 
Creighton’s (Rev. M.) Tudors and the Reformation, 1485-1603. 9d. | Browning’s Modern England, 1820 to 1874. 9d. 


LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS—STUDENTS’ EDITIONS :— 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 

CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WARREN HASTINGS. With Introduction and Notes, by S. Hatus. Feap. 8vo, Is 6d. 
LORD CLIVE. With Notes by H. Courrnorz Bowen, M.A. Feap. 8yo, 2s 6d. 

LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, with IVRY and the ARMADA. Fcap. 8vo, 1s sewed, 1s 6d cloth. 


A CLASS-BOOK HISTORY of ENGLAND, designed for the Use 


.of Students preparing for the University Local Examinations or for the London University Matriculation, and for the Higher 
Classes of Elementary Schools. By the Rev. D. Morris, B.A. Seventy-seventh Thousand, with Maps and Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Also to be had in Three Parts, arranged as Reading Books. Book I., 55 B.c.-1399 a.p., price 1s 6d. Book II., 1399 a.p.-1660 4.D., price 
ls 6d. Book III., 1660 4.p.-1871 a.D., price 1s 9d. 


The CHILD'S FIRST HISTORY of ROME. By the Author of 


“Amy Herbert.” Uniform with “A First History of Greece,’ by the same Author. Latest Edition, fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE. By the Author of “Amy 


Herbert.” Uniform with “ The Child’s First History of Rome,” by the same Author. Latest Edition, revised, fcap. 8vo, 3a 6d. 


A GENERAL HISTORY of GREECE, from the Earliest Period to 


the Death of Alexander the Great; with a Sketch of the Subsequent History to the Present Time. By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart., 
M.A. With 11 Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A HISTORY of the ROMANS under the Empire. By the Very 


Rev. CuarLes Mertvate, D.D., Deanof Ely. 8 vols. post, £2 8s. 


GENERAL HISTORY of ROME, from the Foundation of the City to the Fall of Augustulus, 


B.c. 753-4.D. 476. By the same Author. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ROME. Abridged from Dean Merivale’s General History of Rome, 


with the sanction of the Author, by C. Putter, M.A. With 13 Full-page Maps, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. . 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 





Mr. WILKIE COLLINS'S New Romance, “SHE LOVES and LIES,” appears complete in 








BELGRAVIA for JANUARY. The Number contains several other Papers and Stories, and Instalments of Two New 
Serial Stories,“ The LOVER'S CREED,” by Mrs. Cashel Hoey, and “ The WEARING of the GREEN,” by the 





Author of “ Love the Debt.” 








One Shilling, Monthly, illustrated by P. Macnab, 


BELGRAVIA. 
Contents of the JANUARY NUMBER, 

The LOVER’S CREED. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
SHE LOVES and LIES. By Wilkie Collins. 
The TOURIST of the GUIDE-BOOK. By H. F. Lester. 
The DENVER EXPRESS. By A. A. Hayes. 
TRAGEDY in JAPAN. By Frank Abell. 
ELSA. By Albert Bataille. 
A PILGRIMAGE to STRATFORD. By Justin H. McCarthy. 
To MAY, By R. Herne Shepherd. 
““The WEARING of the GREEN.” By Basil. 


; One Shilling, Monthly. 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Contents of the JANUARY NUMBER. 


PHILISTIA. By Cecil Power. 

The GARDEN SNAIL. By Grant Allen. 

DREAM-SPACE. By Richard A. Proctor. 

Wier I. LITTLE. By E, Lynn Linton. 

A *RIMAGE to MERTON ABBEY. By Edwa Ys 

pe Baan oo RICHT. By Lonis Barbé. pe ee Ba 
SCIENCE NOTES. By W. Mattien Williams, F.R.A.S. 
TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, : ‘ 





Price Fourpence, Monthly ; or Five Shillings per Year, post free. 


SCIENCE-GOSSIP. An Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Students and Lovers 


of Nature. Edited by J. E. Tartor, Ph.D., F.L.S., F.G.S., &. Devoted to every Branch of Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, 


Telescopy, Physiography, &c. 


Beginning with the issue for January, 1884 (now ready), there will be given with each Number of “ SCIENCE GOSSIP” a HIGHLY FINIS 
PLATE of some interesting object, drawn from Nature under the most advantageous conditions of amplification and illumination, by a wellinees Tien 
Chromo-lithographed in the best style by Vincent, Brooks, Day, and Son. The first subject is TINGIS CRASSIOCHARI, a minute and beautiful object of the order 


Hemiptera, 


These Coloured Plates will be accompanied by a series of short Articles, entitled 


“GRAPHIC MICROSCOPY,” 


This additional element of interest and attraction will not be given at the expense of the high-class Woodcuts which have for long been so i < i 
Magazine ; it is intended, on the contrary, to increase both their number and their beauty. P si rene Sane aie 





WISDOM, WIT, and PATHOS. Selected from the Works 
of OUIDA. By F, Sipney Morris. Post 8vo, cloth extra, Ss. 


AROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. By Charles Dudley Warner, 


Author of ‘My Summer in a Garden.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


OLD MEXICO and her LOST PROVINCES: a Journey 


in Mexico, Southern Oalifornia, and Arizona, by way of Cuba. By WILLIAM 
nu BisHor. With 120 fine Woodcut Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
3 6d. 


The SILVERADO SQUATTERS. By R. Louis Stevenson. 

















With a Frontispiece. Crown dvo, cloth extra, 63, [Shortly, 
HOW the POOR LIVE. By George R. Sims. With 60 
Illustrations by FREDERICK BaRNaRD. Large 4to, ls. 
FRESCOES: Dramatic Sketches by Ouida. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 10s 6d. 





NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
MAID of ATHENS. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 
ALL in a GARDEN FAIR. By Walter Besant. 
The LAND-LEAGUERS. By Anthony Trollope. 
ANNAN WATER. By Robert Buchanan. 
The FOREIGNERS. By E. C. Price. 
IONE. By E. Lynn Linton. 


FANCY-FREE. By Charles Gibbon. [Shortly. 

The CANON’S WARD. By James Payn. [January 10th. 

BEATRIX RANDOLPH. By Julian Hawthorne. B vols. 
ortly. 





BEYOND the GATES. 


Author of ‘‘ The Gates Ajar.” 


A SHORT HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. By Justin 


McCartuy, M.P, Complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


IN the HEBRIDES. By C. F. Gordon Cumming, Author 
of “At Home in Fiji.’ With Autotype Frontispiece and numerous Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8s 6d. 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 








The SPEECHES of CHARLES DICKENS, 1841-1870. 


With a New Bib'iography, Revised and Enlarged. Edited and Pref, 
RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. aw 


The MACLISE PORTRAIT GALLERY of ILLUSTRIOUS 
LITERARY CHARACTER3; including Memoirs—Biogzraphical, Critical 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal—illustrative of the Literature of the Former 
Half of the Present Century. By Witt1am Bares, B.A. With 85 Portraits 
printed on an India tint. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 4d. 








The SEVEN SAGAS of PREHISTORIC MAN. By James 
H. Sroppart, Author of ‘* The Village Life.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [In the press. 


The LOWELL BIRTHDAY-BOOK. With Portrait and 


12 Illustrations, small 8vo, cloth extra, 4s 61. 








The STARRY HEAVENS: a Poetical Birthday Book. 


Square 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 23 6d. 


BIRTHDAY FLOWERS: their Language and Legends. 


By W. J. Gorpon. Iilustrated in Fourteen Colours by Viola Boughton: In 
illuminated cover, crown 4to, 63. 


PLAY-TIME: Sayings and Doings of Babyland. By 
Epwarb STANFORD. Large 4to, handsomely printed in Colours in the highest 
style of Art, 5s. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. A beautiful Reproduction of 
Major's Edition, with 57 Woodcuts and 2 Steel Plates by George Cruikshank. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, primrose edges, 7s 6d. . 


The BOOK of the SWORD; being a History of the Sword 


and its Use in all Countries, from the Karliest Times. By Ricuarp F. 
Burton. With 300 Illustrations, large 4to, cloth extra, 32s, [Shortly.. 














ONE THOUSAND MEDICAL MAXIMS and SURGICAL 
HINTS for INFANCY, ADULT LIFE, MIDDLE AGE, and OLD AGE. By 
N. E. Davizs, L.R C.P. Crown 8vo, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 


NURSERY HINTS: a Mother’s Guide in Health and 
Disease. By N. E.- Davies, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. [Shortly, 


INTERLUDES and UNDERTONES ; or, Music at Twilight. 


By Cuartes Mackay, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 














ROUND the GALLEY-FIRE. By W. Clark Russell, 


Author of “ The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor.’’’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





A POET’S SKETCH-BOOK. Selections from the Prose 
Writings of ROBERT BUCHANAN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





NEW VOLUMES OF “THE PICCADILLY NOVELS.” 


The GOLDEN SHAFT. By Caartes GIBBON, 
DUST. By Juxt1an HAWTHORNE. 

KIT: a Memory. By James PayNn. 

WOMEN are STRANGE. By F. W. RosBinson. 
PORT SALVATION. By ALPHONSE Dauber. 
KEPT in the DARK. By AntHony TROLLOPE. 


ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of MEN. By 
WALTER BESANT. 

The CAPTAINS’ ROOM. By Watrer Besant. 

KITTY. By M. BetHam-EDWARDS. 

HEART and SCIENCE. By Witare CoLiine. 

PAUL FOSTER’S DAUGHTER. By Durron Coox. 

By the GATE of the SHA. By D. Curist1g Murray. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d each. 


Mr. SCARBOROUGH’S FAMILY. 
TROLLOPE. 

SELF-CONDEMNED. By Mrs. AtFrepD Hunt. 

LIKE SHIPS UPON the SEA. By Frances 
ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 

GENTLY and SIMPLE, By Maraaret A. Pav, 


By AyTHONY 





NEW VOLUMES OF “THE MAYFAIR LIBRARY.” 


SONGS of IRISH WIT and HUMOUR. Oollected | LITTLE ESSAYS. Selected from the Letters of 


PEGASUS RE-SADDLED. Ry H. CHOLMONDELEY 
PENNELL. With [Illustrations by George Du and Edited by A. PercEVAL GRAVES. 
Maurier. [Shortly. 





Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d each. 


Charles Lamb, Edited by Percy F1TzGERALD. 


(Shortly. 
(Shortly, 
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LORD LYTTONS LIFE. 
The LIFE, LETTERS, and LITERARY REMAINS of EDWARD BULWER, LORD 


LYTTON. By his Son, the Eart of Lytton. With Portraits, numerous Illustrations, and Facsimiles, Vols. I. and IL. now ready, at all Libraries and Book. 


sellers’, demy 8vo, cloth, 32s, 


The TIMES says :—‘' Of unusual interest, and seldom have materials more 
ample been left to a literary executor...... It is impossible not to be interested by 
the self-revelations in chapters that seem to have been written with singular 
frankness.” 

The MORNING POST says:—‘ Lord Lytton has shown us by the 7 weet gma 
the fragments, and his own concise narrative, the character of his father through- 
out the most crucial incidents of his early career. Differing altogether in plan 
from the general run of biographies, his work i3 of greater interest, and pre-ents 
@ more graphic portrait than con'd be attained by any lete narrative from 
the pen even of the most impartial historian.” 





The DAILY NEWS says :—‘ Enriched with excellent illustrations from family 
portraits at Kuebworth......cannot fail to obtain a large circle of readers......T 
cannot be two opinions about the abiding interest of muzh that it contains, and 
the public will look forward with eagerness to the remaining volumes.” 


The STANDARD says :—‘‘ Of one thing the editor of these memoirs may be sure 
—they will be read with the attention they deserve by all classes of the E 
public, and they will help their readers to a more full and accurate understand. 
ing of the extraordinary — p ssessel by their illustrious subject. The 
pages are full of strong and varied humour and interest.” 





4to, cloth. 

HISTORY of ROME and the ROMAN PEOPLE, from its 
Origin to the Establishment of the Christian Empire. By Victor Durvy. 
Kdited by the Rev. J. P. Manarry. . Illustrated with about 2,500 Engravings, 
100 Maps and Plans, and numerous Chromo-lithographs. 

Vol. I., in Two Parts, containing the Primitive History to the End of the Second 
Punic War, each l5s. 

“The merits of M. Duruy’s work are so widely acknowledged that it is not 
necessary, to enter upon any lengthened statement showing the great range of 
historical research displayed in it, or upon any fresh eulogy of the author’s power 
of exposition and illustration...... There could be no better New Year’s Day present 
to a student than the magnificent edition of M. Duruy’s ‘History of the 
Romans,’ ’—Times. 

Snper-royal, 8vo cloth, 42s. 

A HISTORY of ANCIENT SCULPTURE. By Lucy M. 
MircuEeLt, With numerous Illustrations, including 6 Plates in Phototype. 

** Presents a most interesting sur vey of a subject of vast extent, and both in the 
painstaking collection of materia's and in the skilful presentation of them it does 
infinite credit to the industry and enthusiasm of its accomplished authoress.””— 
Times, 

*,* A PORTFOLI, contai: ing Reproductions in poate of Siiras 
masterpices of ancient art, aud entitled SELECTIONS from ANCIENT 
SCULPTURE, has been prepared by the Author, in order more amply to illustrate 
the subject treated of in this Work. 18s, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY STUDIES: a Contribution 
to the History of English Poetry. By Epmunp W. Gossx, Author of 
“ Studies in Northern Literature,” &c. 
“Mr. Gosse has produced a group of charming essays, representing a wide 
range of intelligent reading in seventeenth-century poetry. The style, too, is 
bright and winning.” —Athenzum, 


Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 63 ; vellum, 7s 6d. 
ENGLISH COMIC DRAMATISTS. Edited by Oswald 
CRAWFUERD. (THE ParcHMENT LIBRARY. 


** In his introductory essay, which is written with tact and good sense, Mr. 
Crawfurd explains that his object has been to give his readers a selection which 
shall thoroughly represent English comedy literature.’”’—St. James’s Gazette, 


Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 63; vellum, 7s 4d. 


The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. Edited by Austin Dobson. 


(THe ParcumMent Liprary. 


3 vols. demy 8vo, cloth. 
ROSMINI'S ORIGIN of IDEAS. Translated from the 


Fifth Italian Edition of the Nuovo Saggio Sull’ Origine delle Idee, Vols. I. and II. 
now ready, 16s each, 


People’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY: Letters and Memories of his Life. 
Edited by his Wirz. With steel engraved Portrait. 


With Portrait, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


JAMES SKINNER. A Memoir. By the Author of 
** Charles Lowder.”’ With a Preface by the Rev. Canon Carter. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The CHRISTIAN BROTHERS: their Origin and Work. 
With a Sketch of the Life of their Founder, the Venerable Jean Baptiste de la 
Salle. By Mrs. R. F. WILson. 

“Mrs, Wilson furnishes us with an interesting and careful account of the 
founder of the Order, M. de la Salle, and a more summary, though in some 
respects more graphic, notice of its history and present state.” —Guardian. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
SUNDAY MORNINGS at NORWOOD. Prayers and 
Sermons. By the Rev. 8. A. TIPPLe. 
“The sermons are excellent, thoughtful, eloquent, without any excess of orna- 
ment, and, we should think, genuinely helpful to those who had the privilege of 
hearing them.’’—Spectator. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 73 6d. 
The DUALITY of ALL DIVINE TRUTH in OUR LORD 


JESUS CHRIST. For God’s Self-manifestation in the Impartation of the 
Divine Nature to Man, By GzorGE Morais, Theological Associate of King’s 
College, London. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 64. 
The LORD’S DAY; or, the Christian Sunday, its Unity, 
History. and Perpetual Obligation. By the Rev. Morris Fuuuer, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Paul’s, East Moulsey. 


Second Series, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


PRAYERS, with a DISCOURSE on PRAYER. By the 
late GrorGe Dawson, M.A. Edited by Grorar St. Ciarr, 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


The DIVINE PATRIOT, and Other Sermons. By the 
Venerable Archdeacon Biunt, D.D, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 
MENTAL EVOLUTION in ANIMALS. ByG. J. Romanes, 


F.R.S., Author of ‘‘ Animal Intelligence,” &. With a Posthumous Essa) 
Instinet by Cuartes Darwin, F.R.S. , “= 
‘The elaborate and very interesting work of Mr. Romanes deserves and will 
certainly receive the most careful consideration.’ —Times. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 83 6d. 


The HISTORICAL BASIS of SOCIALISM in ENGLAND, 


y H, M. Hyxpmay. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


ESSAYS on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. By the late 
Water Bagenor, Author of “The Eng'ish Constitution,” “ Physics and 
Politics,’’ &, 

‘Three very interesting e:says, the two former of which may be regarded as 
very interesting di i on ient history, containing, however, many remarks 
applicable to our own times, while the last is an equally interesting discussion on 
modern history a'!most wholly applicable to our own times,”—Spectator. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


FALLACIES: a View of Logic from the Practical Side, 
By ALFRED S1pewick, B.A., Oxon., Berkeley Fellow of the Owens College 
anchester., [INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, 


Fourth Edition, large crown 8vo, 53. 


HODSON of HODSON’S HORSE; or, Twelve Years of a 
Soldier’s Lifein India. Being Extracts from the Letters of the late Major 
W.8. R. Hodson. With a Vindication from the Attack of Mr. Bosworth 
Smith, Edited by his Brother, G. H. Hopson, M.A., F.8.A., Vicar of 
Enfield, late Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


The POPULAR LIFE of BUDDHA. Containing an Answer 
to the Hibbert Lectures of 1881. By Artaur LiLu1E, M.R.A.S. 





“ Contains many q tions from Buddhist religious writings that are beautiful 
and profound......A most readable book.’’—Saturday Review. 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 
REMINISCENCES of COURT and DIPLOMATIC LIFE. 
By Groreiana, Baroness BLOOMFIELD. 

**The account Lady Bloomfield gives of her life as a maid of honour would 
attract of itself the attention of a host of readers. It is a veritable idyll of the 
eee presented gracefully and gratefully, and a charming supplement to Sir 

heodore Martin’s well-known yolumes.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


Third Edition, fcap. 8vo0, cloth, 6s. 
SONGS UNSUNG. By Lewis Morris, Author of “The 
Epic of Hades,” &c. 

“Some of the more important pieces make almost equal and very high demands 
alike on my sympathy and my admiration, and I hope you may long be enabled to 
cherish the enviable gift of finding utterance for truths so deep in forms of 80 
much power and beauty.” —LETTER FROM Mr. GLADSTONE. 

‘* The ‘ New Creed ’ is the most striking poem he has written......As a whole, it 
is to his best poem what the organ is to poorer instruments,’’—Spectator, 


Second Edition, revised and corrected, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
BEOWULF: an Old-English Poem. Translated into 
Modern Rhymes, By Lieutenant-Colonel H. W. LumspeEn. 
“We cordially commend the book, and assure our readers that in adding it to 
their literary stores they are indeed acquiring that which will; ive them pleasure 
and be of permanent value.” —Reliquary. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 
The WIND and the WHIRLWIND. By Wilfrid 8. Blunt... 


‘* His new poem is full of power and passion......Many passages of great descrip- 

tive bomune.. Peiiiies apart, the English public has good radon to be gratefal 

- ee poet-politician for enriching our literature by so plaintive a di —Pall 
‘all Gazette, 


With 13 Autotype Illustrations from Designs by Margery May. 


RIVER SONGS; and Other Poems. By Arthur Dillon. 
Feap. 4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 103 6d. 
“Mr. Dillon tells the legends of his river and other tales in verse, which, if 


sometimes a little rough, is spirited and frequently graceful, pathetic t 
affectation, and spontaneous,’’—Atheneum, oe he 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, ai 


The CASTILIAN BROTHERS; CHATEAUBRIANT; 
WALDEMAR: Three Tragedies; and The ROSE of SICILY: a Drama, By 
the Author of “ Ginevra,” *‘ Lyre and Star,” &c. 


Crown 8ve, cloth, gilt tops, 5s. 
IONE; and Other Poems. By W. H. Seal. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. : ++ pa t> 
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Loxpon: Printed by Joun CamPsELt, of No.1 Wellington Stree‘, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the ‘Spscriror’’ Cire, No. i We'lington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, December 22nd, 1883. 
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